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A corner of our modern, sanitary daylight 
plant where casings are properly handled 


THE 


CASING HOUSE 
Benrtn. Levis Co., Inc, 


4 NEW YORK cnicaco Lonpon 
BUENOS AIRES WAMBURG WELLINGTON 


WE DO OUR PART 




















It Costs Less ..... 


to produce Quality Sausage when 
you use “BUFFALO” Machines 


A 
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ROMINENT, successful sausage manufacturers 
prefer “BUFFALO” Machines. 


The high production costs in many plants, due to 
small and inefficient cutters, can be sufficiently re- 
duced by installing the “BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter, to prove its worth — by reducing over- 
head and securing a better product with increased 
yield. 


The Latest °““BUFFALO” 





FURNISHED IN 2 SIZES: 
Model 50—Capacity 350 Ibs. (finished product) 
Model 60—Capacity 600 Ibs. (finished product) 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. Bafialo. N. y., U.S.A. 


Self-Emptying 


SILENT 
CUTTER 


In this remarkable machine 
you have the correct cutting 
principle embodied in ALL 
“BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, 
combined with the sanitary 
and labor-saving advantages 
of the patented self-emptying 
bowl, which empties an entire 
finished : batch of meat in 
LESS THAN 20 SECONDS. 

No hands touch the meat; no 
movable parts in the bowl. 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St. 
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THe subject may be a dry one, but many a packer 
will contract a bad “headache” over wrapping costs 
—particularly if he discovers that dual-purpose 
papers (greaseproof plus moisture-resistant) are being 
used on products that require grease-resistant wrap- 
ping only. It’s money wasted to pay for non-essential 
qualities in your wrappings. Check over your own 
products—separate the greaseproof jobs, and give 


a thought to the potential savings possible with 


po a i 
GREASEPROOE 


Si dlbiaial 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY e RHINELANDER, WISCOSIN 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


An outlay for ADELMANN Ham Boilers is not an 
expense. It is an investment that pays dividends 


Augu 








every day — in reduced shrinkage, superior product, 


increased sales and greater profits. 


Leading packers and provisioners usze ADELMANN 
Ham Boilers exclusively. There must be a reason! 


« 
« 








NEW FEATURES AVAILABLE TRADE-IN VALUES 


The exclusive ADELMANN jield- Liberal trade-in schedules are main- 
ing spring principle with the new tained so that even after years of 
elliptical springs maintains a con- 
stant, firm pressure and allows for 
expansion and contraction of product. 
Hams are perfectly shaped and well 
molded. ADELMANN Boilers are efficient ADELMANN Ham Boilers. 


strong, sturdy and easy to clean. Write for details of our trade-in plan. 


service you can dispose of your worn- 
out or obsolete ham boilers and have 
the advantage of new, modern and 


ADELMANN Boilers are made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, 
Monel Metal and Nirosta Metal. The most complete line available. 


“Adelmann — The kind your ham makers prefer” 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, Lon- 
don—Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal 
WE DO OUR PART Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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PRAGUE SALT 


Old Cures are 
Passing Away 


“A CENTURY 
of PROGRESS” 


with safe improvements 


See this display card in 
Reynold’s Revolving Cabinet 
opposite the Quaker Oats dis- 
play in the Agricultural Build- 
ing. 


When Science produces a perfected 
cure, like PRAGUE SALT, and its 
perfection has been proved by long 
use, should you take a chance with 
your selected meats with any other 
curing agent? The cost of the 
PRAGUE CURE per one hundred 
pounds of meat is very small. One 
pound of PRAGUE SALT will cure 
350 pounds of sausage meats in 24 
hours — figure it out at a cost per 
hundred. Will you take a chance 
for so small a cost? The best is the 
cheapest. PRAGUE SALT is a Safe, 
Fast Cure. Its place in the curing 
plants of the world is secure. When 
you use a curing salt let it be the 
genuine PRAGUE SALT. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 West 37th St., Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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“Bemis Stockinette? 
It's the Best 
We've Ever Used!” 


“It's got the quality—the Bemis peo- 
ple give you exceptional service—and 
their prices are right. You won't make 
a mistake buying Bemis Stockinette!” 


Use Bemis Stockinette for your Hams, 
Beef and Veal Cuts, Whole Spring 
Lambs, Franks, Pork Loins, etc.— it will 
make them more attractive, more sani- 
tary, more salable. 


Write Today for 
Samples and Prices 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


420 Poplar Street, St. Louis 


1858 7FSTH ANNIVERSARY 1933 
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The Only Practical, Most 


Economical GRINDER 
KNIFE 


in Existence 







r= © 


| The O. K. Knife 


—showing one The O. K, 
blade detached— . 
can be changed Knives 


in a minute. A will hold their kut- 
knife for immediate use. 


A KNIFE for ALL ‘ting edge twice as 
MAKES and STYLES of long as any other 
| Grinders in existence. knife. 

Send for Price List and Information 


The Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 Grace Street Chicago 
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ADDITIONAL PROFITS 
from SCRAPPLE 
with 
Randall Scrapple 
Stirrer and Kettle 


Its low price and good 
demand make scrapple a 
profitable item. Can be 
made easily and profit- 
ably with the RANDALL 
Scrapple Stirrer and 
Kettle. 


RANDALL Kettles are 
made of best-quality 
steel, perfectly smooth on the inside, guaranteed 
against defects, and tested to 125 pounds steam 
pressure. The Stirrer is substantial and very 
strong. Designed especially for mixing scrapple, 
it is the only standard equipment made for this 
product. Can also be used for general purposes in 
sausage rooms, for rendering and agitating lard and 
fats; boiling meats, etc. 


Write us for the old Philadelphia Recipe 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 
EQUIPMENT FOR SAUSAGE MAKERS 
331 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Penn. 
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ROUGH ON BUGS 
= 













Fig. 1310-“HALLOWELL” 
SANITARY UTILITY CAN 

The “Hallowell” has been worked out in har- 

mony with the Bureau of Animal Industry— 

that’s how sanitary and up to date it is. 


Fall Data in Bulletin 449 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO| 


BRANCHES BRANCHES 
NKINTOWN 

euicaco JE »PENNA. NEWYORK | 

paca stihl BOX 550 ST.LOUIS 
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SHURQTITCH 


CASINGS 





Send for the August issue of the 
Independent folder series — on 
the buying points of ShurStitch 
products. This number features 
Sewed Beef Bladders — a casing 
that suits exactly the require- 
ments of making square-finish 
sausage. 


And if you aren’t already a user of 
ShurStitch, you’ll be interested in the 
results of a trial order. 






































1335 West Forty - Seventh Street, ¢ hicageo Illinois 


INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Exporters 
London 


: | } Importers | | 


New York Hamburg 
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WE DO OUR PART 





If you have any questions re- 
garding the Federal Floor Tax 


on Cotton, send them to us. 


b booker 


State 1637 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Agent 
THE ADLER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 
































PETERS SCORES | 


on every point! 


1 = Speeds packaging 
operations 

2=—Cuts costs 

3=—Improves appearance 

4 =— Pays for itself 


The Peters, Jr. 
forming and 
lining machine 
performs per- 
fectly at all 
times. Modern, 
progressive 
packers testify 
that the Peters, 
Jr. cuts pack- 
aging costs, 
improves pack- 
age appear- 
ance, and pays 
for itself! 
Write for de- 
tails today. 


PETERS MACHINERY COMPANY 
4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 
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Makers of the genuine 
H. J. Mayer Special 
Frankfurter, Bologna, 
Pork Sausage (with and 
without sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, Sum- 
mer (Mettwurst), Chili 
Con Carne, Rouladen 
Delicatessen, Wonder 
Pork Sausage Season- 
ings and NEVERFAIL 
Curing Compound 


Beware of products bear- 
ing similar name — only 
H. J. Mayer makes the 
genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 


Ask “The Man Who Knows” 


The principals of this organization are 








The Man You Know 








sausage making and curing experts. 
The benefit of their intensive study and 
long experience is available to you in 
solving difficult processing problems. 
Whether your problems concern them- 
selves with formulating new products 


or adding zest to old ones, the “Man 


Who Knows” can help you. Write 


today. 
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DON’T LOCK 
THE BARN 


after the horse 
is gone! 


The time to protect your 
sausage sales is NOW 
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« « 


Many sausage makers have cut the 

quality of their product in the hope of 
reducing costs and increasing profits, only to 
find that without quality, sales and profits de- 
clined rapidly and consistently. Panic-stricken, 
they tried to lock the barn after the horse was 
gone and restore their product to its former 
quality — but reputation, good will, sales and 
repeat business were Jost. 


The only way to maintain steady business is to 
maintain high quality and insure fine flavor by 
using the best seasonings available—-MAYER 
Seasonings. The zestful flavor and quality 
they impart to your product protect against 


lost business, providing a safeguard against 
dwindling sales. 


When next you are tempted by low barrel 
prices, remember that you are risking sales, 
profits, reputation and business. And when 
you figure the seasoning cost per pound and 
find that the largest possible saving you can 
make is only 1/14c per pound of sausage—only 
$00.000714—you’ll agree that the difference is 
far too small to risk sales and profits. 


Prices and generous test samples of MAYER 
Seasonings gladly sent. Write today! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Office, Windsor, Ontario 
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~4 “EST (069. 


~DREHMANN 
“FLOOR BRICK” 


DREHMANN 


PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION oa oF 





5908 GLENWOOD AVE.PHILADELPHIA PA. 545-5 thAVE.AT45™ST. NEW YORK CITY 


COST CUTTING POINTS 
of Wynantskill Stockinettes 


3 LONG 
ae 


EXPERIENCE 


Many years of experience 
are behind Wynantskill 
Stockinettes. Made by 
the oldest manufacturer of 
stockinettes, constant im- 
provements in processes has 
produced the present 
Wynantskill Stockinettes — 
highest in quality, perform- 
ance and appearance — low- 
est in cost considering qual- 
ity. 

Our service department will 
gladly recommend Wynantskill 
Stockinettes exactly suited to 


your needs. Write for details 
and prices today! 


BEEF — HAM — SHEEP 


LAMB—BACON — FRANK 
and CALF BAGS 




































Write for Samples 


WYNANTSKILL MFG.C 


Fred K. Higbie 
417 8S. Dearborn St. 


pate) 4 
eo N.Y. 


Represented by Jos. W. Gates 
E. V. Blackmun, Jr. 131 W. Oakdale Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 213 Rockefeller Bldg. Glenside, Pa. 
E. J. Donahue Cc. M. Ardizzoni W. J. Newman 


47 Rossmore Road 9942—4Ist Ave. 


1005 Pearl St. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Corona, L. I., N. Y. 


Alameda, Calif. 











Wm. J. Stange Co., invites you to make our office 




















your headquarters and we assure you that we 

















CORINCO INSULATION 


Cold Equipment and Piping Insulated with 
Corinco Cork Covering 


CORK INSULATION CO., INC. 


154 Nassau Street, New York, N.Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities FACTORY: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Mfrs. of Sheet Cork, Cork Pipe Covering and Granulated Cork 


CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 


Standard and Special Sizes 
Manufactured by 
American Cooperage Co. 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 


Quality—Service—Price 























Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 














Write for Prices and Delivery 








Chicago Invites the World 











will endeavor to increase your pleasure and 














decrease your expenses while visiting > 





=CHICAGO= 
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Bulk Packaging Revolutionized! 








Sutherland 8&8 Pound 
a Lard a. Shortening 
- Cartons 
} ‘ 
( Ask for Samples and Complete Information 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 





OR 
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PROTECTIO.N 
for Jobbers 
and Distributors 


Not alone the protec- 
tion of the Circle E 
trademark which 
stands for top quality 
in Dry Sausage, but 
also the protection of 
a house that solicits no 
business from the retail 
trade. 


If you pride yourself 
on being a judge of 
good Dry Sausage, we 
know Circle E prod- 
ucts will please you— 
and please your cus- 
tomers.. Send for com- 
plete details of our plan. 
At the same time we'll 
answer your questions, 
if you have any. Write 
today. 























Circle E Provision Company 
. - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


and .you will 


STABILIZE 


SALES and PROFITS 


Admittedly, sausage business is built on good quality 
and fine flavor that is always uniform. This is espe- 
cially true of Dry Sausage. Consumers want to 
judge today’s purchase by yesterday's enjoyment of 
the product. And retailers base buying on consumer 
preference. 7 


If you buy Dry Sausage here, there and everywhere— 
if you handle one brand today, another tomorrow, 
how can you be assured of uniformity? 


In dealing with Circle E, you are offered a line so 
full and complete that you can secure any Dry Sau- 
sage product, no matter what it is. And you are deal- 
ing with an old established house noted for the quality 
of its product. 


Hundreds of Circle E customers have built a big, 
profitable business with this line. You can do the same. 
Get in touch with us today. 


Write for details! 


AN INVITATION TO YOU! 


Do you plan to visit A Century of Progress in Chicago 
this summer? If you do, we extend to you a cordial invita- 
tion to visit the Armour Plant in the Union Stock Yards. 


August 26, 1933. 


STANDARDIZE 


YOUR DRY SAUSAGE LINE 
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Packers “Team Up” with Government to 
Aid Livestock and Meat Industries. 


EAT packers are entering upon the early phases of a two-way partnership with the federal govern- 


ment. 


One is the emergency program to reduce hog surplus by removing four million pigs and a million 
sows from usual market channels within the next few weeks. 
The other is a longer-time marketing agreement on livestock and its products, intended to improve 
distribution methods within the industry, eliminate wastes and bad trade practices, and ultimately 
improve results for all concerned, from producer to consumer. 


In the emergency program the packer, through the Institute of American Meat Packers, acts as 
the slaughtering and processing agent of the Secretary of Agriculture, who contracts to pay him for 
the product processed and expenses incurred, this payment to be recouped chiefly through a pork proces- 
sing tax to be levied later on the industry itself. 

The marketing agreement—which amounts to a trade practice code for meat packers and allied proc- 
essors, with the Agricultural Adjustment Administration acting as umpire—is on its way to a formal 


hearing at Washington. 


Progress of this bi-lateral partnership enterprise to date is reported in this issue of THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER. 


Endorse Marketing Code 


Meat packers, wholesalers and 
sausage manufacturers, in meet- 
ings held during the last week 
throughout the United States by 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, endorsed the marketing 
agreement which the executive 
committee of the Institute has 
proposed to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration on be- 
half of the meat industry. 


Meetings were held in Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, Chatta- 
nooga, Fort Worth, Seattle, Port- 
land, Ore., San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Phoenix, Ariz. Both 
members and non-members were 
invited to attend, hear the pro- 
posed marketing agreement ex- 
plained, and accept or reject the 
proposal. 


The agreement was explained to 


packers, sausage manufacturers 
and wholesalers by staff members 
of the Institute familiar with it 
and with the steps which had been 
taken in its drafting. 

Only one or two modifications 
of a minor nature were suggested 
at the meetings. 

A public hearing on the agree- 
ment has been asked for and will 
be held soon at Washington by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 


Meetings East and West 


The first meeting of the series 
was held on August 17 in Seattle. 
Thirty-three attended and voted 
that the proposed marketing 
agreement had their endorsement. 
W. H. Wells, Carstens Packing 
Co., regional ehairman, presided 
and the agreement was explained 

(Continued on page 42.) 


Emergency Hog Plan 


First step in the government 
program to raise hog prices 
through control of supplies was 
inaugurated on August 23. 


This provides for the emer- 
gency slaughter of 4,000,000 pigs 
and 1,000,000 piggy sows during 
the six weeks’ period ending 
October 1, 1933. 


Six markets participated in the 
first days’ activities. These were 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Sioux City and St. Paul. 
The program was extended rapid- 
ly to other markets, and by Mon- 
day, August 28, it will be oper- 
ating at practically all slaugh- 
tering centers in heavy hog pro- 
ducing areas. 


To induce marketing of these 
5,000,000 hogs, special price ad- 
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vantages are offered by the AAA. 


Pigs weighing 25 to 30 lbs. are 
bought at $9.50 per cwt. This 
price is graduated down to $6.00 
per cwt. for those weighing 96 to 
100 Ibs. 


Piggy sows weighing 275 lbs. 
and over are bought at the cur- 
rent market, plus a bonus of $4.00 
per head, with no dockage taken. 


These prices apply at Chicago, 
which is the base point, with spe- 
cified differentials at other points. 


Disposing of Product 


Hogs are bought, slaughtered 
and processed by federal-inspected 
packers for the account of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is 
stated that the product therefrom 
will be marketed so as not to in- 
terfere with regular markets for 
packinghouse products. 


The meat will be distributed 
through welfare organizations, 
which will pay for it an amount 
sufficient to cover the processing 
and handling, while a processing 
tax will be imposed on commercial 
hogs, beginning October 1, to cov- 
er the $50,000,000 to $55,000,000 
required to pay for hogs included 
in the emergency slaughter pro- 
gram. 


Inedible products, such as 
grease and tankage, are to be 
marketed in the regular channels 
of trade at the best prices obtain- 
able, in such manner as to least 
upset the market for these prod- 
ucts. 


All pigs weighing over 80 lbs. 
and all sows passing federal in- 
spection will be processed for 
meat. Those weighing 80 lbs. and 
under will be slaughtered and 
tanked. 


Wallace Works Through Institute 


This disposition of surplus hogs 
and its effect on the fall pig crop 
does not affect future allotment of 
hog production, with respect to a 
long-time corn-hog production ad- 
justment program that may be 
developed, says George N. Peek, 
Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istrator. 

Packers who participate in the 
disposition of these 5,000,000 hogs 
do so through a contract with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Secretary is working through the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers as the recognized trade asso- 
ciation of the meat packing in- 
dustry. 


The contract form approved by the 
Secretary is sent out by the Institute 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


HAS TWO JOBS ON HIS HANDS. 
In directing the processing end of the 


emergency hog program for Secretary 
Wallace, and in guiding the industry’s 
trade practice plan out of shoal waters 
into smooth sailing, President Wm. Whit- 
field Woods of the Institute of Amercan 
Meat Packers has his hands full. 


to federally-inspected packers, who sign 
an agreement to buy these hogs on the 
open market at the price fixed, slaugh- 
ter them either before or after their 
regular day’s kill, keep all those pass- 
ing federal inspection separate on cool- 
er rails, make them into Wiltshire sides, 
put them down in dry salt cure and 
hold in storage or dispose of them for 
the account of the Secretary. 


When the packer signs this contract, 
and indicates the maximum number of 
these hogs he can handle in one day, 
as well as the maximum in the six 
weeks’ period, he returns it to the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. The 
information is transmitted by the Insti- 
tute to the Secretary, and the Secretary 
communicates direct with the packer, 
allocating to him the number of hogs 
he is expected to handle, this number 
being subject to change in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. 


Rules for Handling Hogs. 


No packer should participate in this 
program until he receives such notice 
from the Secretary. Otherwise he does 
so at his own risk. 


The hogs may be bought on the open 
terminal market or bought direct. The 
Department of Agriculture has issued 
the following rules for handling these 
hogs at the terminal markets: 


1. The same practices of feeding and 
watering as is common at the various 
yards should be followed. 


2. Hogs intended to come under the 
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benefit payments must be sold directly 
to the processor or his agent. 


3. Hogs owned, consigned or planted 
by registered market yard traders or 
speculators are not eligible to benefit 
payments. 


4. The name and address of the own- 
er of the hogs declared eligible to the 
benefit payment must be furnished the 
processor. 

5. All sows must be plainly preg- 
nant and weigh 275 lbs. or more. All 
sows bordering on this classification 
must be inspected by Bureau of Animal 
Industry inspectors and when declared 
eligible will receive the bonus of $4.00 
per head. 


Points for Packers. 


Some last minute directions, changes 
as to methods of payment and conces- 
sions made by the National Recovery 
Administration as to hours worked have 
been issued by the Institute. Among 
these are the following: 


The government will furnish, through 
the Institute, forms for certification as 
to the numbers of live stock purchased 
and processed and expenses incurred in 
processing. Certificated statements will 
be presented, NOT to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks as previously announced, 
but to special disbursing officers who 
will be located at the principal markets 
and other points. 


‘The Secretary of Agriculture has now 
given the instructions for processing 
the pigs and sows purchased under the 
contract. The plan is to process all 
pigs weighing from 81 to 100 pounds, 
and all sows, into rough sides, dry salt 
cured, and to convert into grease and 
tankage all pigs weighing between 25 
and 80 pounds. 

Disposing of the Hogs. 

The Department instructions apply- 
ing to this follow: “In regard to dis- 
position of hogs purchased under the 
emergency program beginning Wednes- 
day, August 23, all sows and all pigs 
weighing 81 to 100 lbs. are to be pro- 
cessed and the product converted into 
rough Wiltshire sides, dry salt cured. 
Hogs so processed are subject to the 
usual post-mortem inspection. All con- 
demned sows and condemned pigs 
weighing 81 to 100 lbs. and pigs weigh- 
ing 25 to 80 lbs. are to be converted 
into inedible products according to pro- 
visions of the emergency contract.” 


Making Wiltshire Sides. 

For the preparation of these rough 
Wiltshire sides the AAA provides that 
they are “to consist of the whole side— 
ham, shoulder and side in one piece; 
jowl slightly squared so as to remove 
the bootjack; neckbone, shoulder blade 
and backbone in; aitch bone in and 
sawed down level with side; long nip- 
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ples to be cut off level with belly; tail 
off, leaf out, surplus scrap leaf re- 
moved; tenderloin left in; feet to be 
sawed off at the knee.” 


These instructions must be observed 
by packers participating as long as 
they are in effect, although the Insti- 
tute is seeking some minor modifica- 
tions to facilitate operations. 


Outside Curing Facilities. 


It is understood that packers partici- 
pating will carry on curing operations 
in their own plants insofar as curing 
space is available. Where space is not 
available the packer must obtain per- 
mission from the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration for moving the 
product to other plants or to public cold 
storage warehouses for curing and/or 
storage. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
authorized curing in public warehouses, 
even if not operated under federal in- 
spection, in cases where the processor 
has no space for completing the cure in 
his own plant. The procedure will be 
for each packer to apply to the inspec- 
tor in charge at his plant for a certifi- 
cate that no curing space is available. 
This certificate must then be submitted 
to the office of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration in Chicago, 
with an application for permission to 
move the product to another location. 


Handling Inedible Product. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has advised that all tank- 
age derived from animals rendered with 
hair on is to be dumped or otherwise 
destroyed and is not to be stored or sold 
for the account of the government. 


In the handling of inedible product 
some packers have raised the point as 
to whether or not idle edible tanks 


could be used during the emergency 
The government has assured 


period. 
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How Hog Plan Works 


Approximately 110,000 pigs and 
sows were marketed for govern- 
ment account during the first two 
days of operation of the emer- 
gency hog program. 


Of this number only a compar- 
atively small percentage was 
SOWS. 


On the first day receipts of 
“piggy” sows at the four large 
markets totaled only 615 head, 
and on the second day at five mar- 
kets the receipts of sows eligible 
to this amount was figured at ap- 
proximately 2,200 head. 


Some disposition to market pigs 
not eligible was apparent, and the 
Chicago office of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics issued 
the following statement at the 
end of the two-day period: 


“All sows above 275 lbs. plainly show- 
ing pregnancy are being accepted, but 
pigs scaling below 25 lbs. or over 100 lbs. 
and runty kinds are being sorted off, and 
these have to be disposed of through reg- 
ular market channels. 

“Owners should be sure their offerings 
will qualify before expecting the pig 
premium and the sow bonus.” 








the Institute that it will permit such 
use during the emergency period. 
Where packers have agreed to handle 
a specified number of pigs and a speci- 
fied number of sows, and where the 
runs are such as to make allocation of 
a larger number of pigs and fewer sows 
or vice versa, it is assumed that sub- 
stitutions are possible in the ratio of 
approximately 1 sow to 4 pigs, also that 
reasonable tolerances will be permitted. 


Labor Code Exemptions. 


Renewed efforts to obtain exemption 
from the hourly limitations of the labor 





THREE LITTLE PIGS OUT OF FOUR MILLION. 
Here are Ned, Ruth and Alice (or Arthur, Agnes and Alice, depending on whether 


you want to call them an NRA or an AAA trio), 


the first three pigs bought by 


Wilson & Co. at Chicago in the first day’s purchase of the 4 million pigs and 1 
million sows to be slaughtered under the government’s emergency hog reduction 


program. 
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code have resulted in the receipt of per- 
mission from the office of the National 
Recovery Administration for certain 
exemptions. In his memorandum Gen- 
eral Johnson said: 


“On work in packinghouses on Agri- 
cultural Adjustment program skilled 
labor may be exempted from the exist- 
ing restrictions on hours, upon certifi- 
cation to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that an adequate crew of such skilled 
labor can not be secured. In towns 
under 50,000 similar exemption may be 
made to the extent that the employers 
shall certify that they are unable to 
obtain extra men on the agreed sched- 
ule of hours. Time and one-quarter 
shall be paid for overtime. This ex- 
emption shall continue for three weeks 
without prejudice to an application to 
extend it for another three weeks.” 


Interpretation of this statement re- 
garding overtime pay has been made 
by a member of the Institute’s legal de- 
partment as any time worked over ten 
hours in any one day, or 40 hours in 
any one week. 


Contract for Processing 


The text of the contract submitted to 
federally-inspected packers by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers after 
its approval by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture follows: 


This agreement, entered into this ... 
day of August, A. D., 1933, between 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States (herein- 
after called the “Secretary”), and such 
persons, firms, and corporations en- 
gaged regularly in and having facilities 
for the slaughter and processing of 
hogs, under Bureau of Animal Industry 
inspection, who execute this Agreement 
(hereinafter called the “Processor’’), 
witnesseth: 


Whereas, by means of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, approved May 
12, 1933, as amended, it is the declared 
policy of Congress to 


(a) establish and maintain such bal- 
ance between the production and con- 
sumption of agricultural commodities 
and such marketing conditions there- 
for, as will establish prices to the 
farmers at a level that will give agri- 
cultural commodities a purchasing 
power with respect to articles that 
farmers buy, equivalent to the purchas- 
ing power of agricultural commodities 
in the base period defined in said Act; 


(b) approach such equality of pur- 
chasing power by gradual correction of 
the present inequalities and as rapid 
a rate as possible in view of the cur- 
rent consumptive demand in domestic 
and foreign markets; and 


(c) protect the consumer’s interest 
by retaining the production of such 
agricultural commodities at such level 
as will not increase the percentage of 
the consumer’s retail cost for such agri- 
cultural commodities or products de- 
rived therefrom which was returned to 
the farmer above the percentage which 
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was returned to the farmer in the pre- 
war period of August, 1909-July, 1914. 


Reason for the Action. 


Whereas it is the opinion of the Sec- 
retary that the present supply of hogs 
exceeds the number that can be con- 
sumed in the existing markets without 
making impossible the attainment of 
the aims and purposes of such Act, and 


Whereas, the Secretary has deter- 
mined that in order to accomplish the 
declared objects and purposes of the 
said Act it is necessary to bring about 
a reduction in the production for mar- 
ket of hogs and to provide for benefit 
payments in connection therewith, and 

Whereas, the Secretary has deter- 
mined that the efficient and economical 
way to reduce such production of hogs 
for market and to make said benefit 
payments is to cause certain types 
and/or grade of said hogs to be pur- 
chased from the producers slaughtered 
and processed in such a way as to re- 
move them from ordinary channels of 
distribution and consumption and there- 
by to avoid during such period depress- 
ing the price that farmers will receive 
for hogs marketed in the usual and cus- 
tomary methods of marketing, and 


Whereas, the Secretary has requested 
the Processor executing this contract 
to purchase a portion of said surplus 
hogs for him and to slaughter and pro- 
cess the same and make disposition of 
the product there of all for the accounts 
<. = Secretary, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 


Terms of Agreement. 


Now therefore, for the purpose of 
effectuating the declared policy of said 
Act, in consideration of the mutual 
promises herein contained, and for the 
sum of one dollar in hand paid to the 
processor, receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged by the processor, it is 
agreed by and between the Secretary 
and each Processor executing this 
Agreement, as follows: 


(1) The Secretary hereby authorizes 
and requests the Processor to purchase 
for the account of and on behalf of 
the Secretary, in the open market, 
either by buying direct or buying at 
terminal markets such portion of 
4,000,000 spring pigs as may be allo- 
cated to the Processor as hereinafter 
provided. All of such pigs shall be 
under 100 pounds in weight and shall 
be purchased at prices specified in 
Schedule A hereto attached and by this 
reference made a part hereof. 


(2) The Secretary hereby author- 
izes and requests the Processor to pur- 
chase for the account of and on behalf 
of the Secretary, in the open market, 
either by buying direct or buying at 
terminal markets such portion of 
1,000,000 sows due to farrow in the fall 
of 1933, as may be allocated to the 
Processor, as hereinafter provided. All 
of such sows shall be of a minimum 
weight of 275 pounds and shall be pur- 
chased at the regular market prices at 
place of marketine without dockage 
plus $4.00 per head. 


(3) The Processor is to purchase 
the aforesaid spring pigs and sows al- 
located to it during the period extend- 
ing from August ...., 1933, to October 
1, 1933. The Secretary, however, re- 
serves the right to notify the Processor 
at any time prior to October 1, 1933, to 
discontinue any further purchases of 
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such spring pigs or sows. The Secre- 
tary further reserves the right to notify 
the Processor from time to time of any 
change in the prices set forth in either 
Schedule A or in paragraph 2 which 
changed prices are to be applicable to 
any subsequent purchases. 

(4) Federal inspectors shall make 
an antemortem examination of the 
spring pigs with respect to their 
weights, and of the sows with respect 
to their weights and pregnancy before 
any such spring pigs or sOws are pur- 
chased for the account of the Secre- 
tary. 

(5) The Processor hereby agrees to 
submit to the Secretary or his nominee 
an estimate of the maximum total num- 
ber of pigs and sows which such Pro- 
cessor in accordance with the pro- 
visions hereinafter provided can process 
during the period of August ...., 1933, 
to October 1 ,1933, and the maximum 
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number it can process in any one day 
during such period. 


Allocation of Purchases. 


(6) The Secretary shall, through 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, an Illinois corporation, being the 
national trade association of the pro- 
cessors, allocate to the Processor the 
maximum number of pigs and sows to 
be purchased by the Processor during 
the period from August ...., 1933, to 
October 1, 1933, such allocation to be 
based upon the Processor’s estimate 
provided for in paragraph 5 hereof. 
Such allocation may be changed from 
time to time. The processor agrees to 
abide by such allocation and further 
agrees to purchase its allocable share 
in accordance with the terms of this 
Agreement from dav to day as the pigs 
and sows are offered in the usual chan- 


(Continued on page 26b.) 


Cattlemen Cooperate with Packers 


Cattlemen members of the 
American National Livestock As- 
sociation met in Denver, Colo., on 
August 14 and 15 and appointed 
a committee of five to cooperate 
with the Institute of American. 
Meat Packers in carrying out the 
meat industry’s trade practice 
agreement with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 


The Institute has asked that a 
similar committee be appointed by 
sheep men and hog producers. 

Three important problems are before 
the cattlemen at this time. These are 
drought conditions and the possibility 
of their forcing the sacrifice of great 
numbers of cattle during the coming 
90 days, the menace to the beef indus- 
try of dairy cattle, and the need to de- 
velop a program for cooperation with 


the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 


Danger in Food Loss. 


It is felt that there is imminent dan- 
ger of losing through forced marketing 
of beef cattle the very food supply the 
nation is expecting to use. Every ex- 
pedient of rescue, from the compulsory 
spaying of heifers as a curtailment plan 
to putting the canner cow crop in tin 
cans and awarding it to charity, was 
favored. 

In view of the sharp increase in dairy 
cattle population in the United States 
since 1920, the beef cattle men view 
with alarm the competition offered by 
these animals. 

As cooperation with and assistance 
from the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration will be needed, a contact 
committee of five was appointed to rep- 
resent the cattlemen. This committee 
consists of Charles E. Collins, Kit Car- 
son, Colo., chairman; J. Elmer Brock, 
Kaycee, Wyo.; C. C. Abbott, Alliance, 
Nebr.; Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, 
Calif. and Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde, Tex. 

This committee, also, will represent 
the cattle interests in cooperation with 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers in carrying out the trade practice 
agreement for the meat industry now 


before the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Homer Davison vice pres- 
ident of the Institute and Col. E. N, 
Wentworth of Armour and Company 
represented the Institute at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Davison explained that the 
agreement was a code of procedure to 
govern the packers, and asked that the 
cattlemen appoint the committee to co- 
operate in carrying out its provisions 
when approved. 


Resolutions of Cattlemen. 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting 
included the following: 

That carriers reduce freight rates to 
permit cattle in drought areas to be 
shipped to feeding grounds and re- 
turned by next June 30 at a rate equal 
to a one-way trip. 

That rates be cut in half on cotton- 
seed cake and feed to drought areas. 

That governors of states designate 
drought areas. 

That government agencies giving 
credit to cattle feeders in the Corn Belt 
arrange to pay shippers from the range 
at the point of origin of the cattle. 

A memorial adopted included the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

That tariff walls be maintained to 
protect home producers. 

That only American canned corn beef 
be used in conservation camps. 


That tax be imposed on importation 
of oils for oleomargarine to protect 
American producers. 


That the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture investigate differences between 
declining stock prices and increasing 
retail pfices and meats. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture 
devise means to dispose of surplus milk 
cattle without placing them in competi- 
tion with the cattle industry’s market. 

That relief agencies be urged to use 
more meat in supplies they distribute 
and that such meat be 100 per cent 
domestic. 


Sheep Men Play Lone Hand. 

Representatives of the Western sheep 
industry were present, but took no ac- 
tive part in plans for the future pro- 
gram as outlined by the cattlemen. 
“We will work out our own relief if we 
are left alone,” said F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 
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Renderers Submit Their Labor 
Code, Trade Practice Agreement 


Renderers representing the bulk 
of the industry this week filed 
their labor code and trade prac- 
tice agreement at Washington. 

It includes a wage and hour 
agreement, a code of fair competi- 
tion, a purchasing code and a list 
of unfair trade practices. 

Under this code the “rendering 
industry” is defined as “the busi- 
ness of collecting and processing 
and/or converting of waste ani- 
mal, fish and poultry material 
from wholesale and retail meat 
and other dealers, packinghouses, 
abattoirs, hotels and restaurants ; 
dead and disabled animals — all 
foregoing material being collected 
from rural sections and cities — 
into tallow, grease, tankage and 
other products.” 


Labor provisions of the code comply 
in general with those of the President’s 
blanket code. 

A maximum 48-hour week and 9-hour 
day is requested, with specified excep- 
tions. For office help a 40-hour week 
is provided. Persons under 16 years of 
age will not be employed. 

Minimum wages are placed at 30c 
per hour, with the provision that: un- 
skilled labor receiving in excess of this 
prior to the adoption of the code shall 
not be reduced. Learners up to six 
weeks shall receive not less than 80 
per cent of the minimum. 


Government by Districts. 


The industry will be classified in dis- 
tricts, in conformity to varying trade 
customs, as far as possible. Each dis- 
trict will elect one representative ac- 
cording to its own rules, and these rep- 
resentatives will constitute a planning 
committee, which will act as the co- 
ordinating agency for the districts. 

In addition, each district will have 
its own planning committee, which may 
make recommendations to the general 
planning committee. Provision is made 
for full protection of districts in the 
consideration of these recommenda- 
tions, 


That part of the code relating to 
purchasing prohibits price discrimina- 
tion except for difference in grades, 
quality or quantity of raw materials or 
in cost of collection. 

Powers of the association to investi- 
gate prices offered are defined. 


Unfair Trade Practices. 


Unfair trade practices in the indus- 
try are listed as follows: 


1. Offering of bribes, gifts or other 
payment or remuneration to any seller or 
prospective seller. 


2. Procuring information concerning 
the business of a member of the asso- 
ciation without his consent which is re- 
garded as confidential or a trade secret. 

8. Imitating design, style, mark or 
brand used by any other member of the 
industry, 


4. Cancelling in whole or in part any 
contract of purchase of raw material ex- 
cept for a fair consideration or permitting 
an allowance of any kind other than is 
permitted by the code or specified in the 
purchase contract. 


5. Circulating misleading information 
relative to any product or price of any 
product of a member of the industry or 
the credit standing or ability of any mem- 
ber or to the conditions of employment 
among the employees of any member. 


6. Inducing the violation of a contract. 


4 7. Aiding or abetting an unfair prac- 
ce. 


8. Making or giving guarantee of pro- 
tection against change in market price of 
product or raw material. 


9. Making false statements, written or 
oral, pursuant to any of the provisions 
of the code or any resolution adopted by 
the association. 


Prepared by Trade Association. 

The code was prepared and filed by 
the Association of American Producers 
of Inedible Domestic Fats, as the trade 
association representing the majority 
of the industry. 

When accepted by the government 
this code will govern all renderers, 
whether members of the association or 
not. “Renderers not members are cor- 
dially invited to join,” writes president 
H. J. Schulte. 

Meeting of the code committee, and 
personnel of the committee, was re- 
ported in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of August 5. H. J. Schulte, Detroit 
Rendering Co., Detroit, Mich., is chair- 
man; R. C. Buck, Darling & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is secretary. 


Effective date of the code is to be 
the second Monday after the date on 
which it has been approved by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and the 
President. 


[Full text of the code will appear in a 
later _ issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 


VISIONER.] 
—— 
FOODS UP—MEATS DOWN. 


While other wholesale food prices 
were showing an increase, those for 
meats decreased, as shown by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of wholesale 
prices during July. Cereal products 
and fruits and vegetables showed the 
greatest increase. Butter, cheese and 
milk prices incrased 8 points and are 
nearly 8 points higher than prices of a 
year ago. Meat prices, on the other 
hand, declined 2.6 points and are 11.2 
points below those of last July. 


Hides showed a marked increase, ris- 
ing from 81.4 points to 88.7. They 
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are 55.2 points higher than prices in 
July, 1932. 

For the 784 commodities included in 
this index an increase of 6 per cent was 
shown during July, which was the fifth 
consecutive month showing an increase. 
Prices at the end of the month were 
6% per cent higher than those of a 
year ago. 

a 
CODE FOR ANIMAL FEEDS. 


A joint meeting of the Committee on 
Animal Feeds of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers with a group of non- 
packer producers of livestock by-prod- 
uct feeds was held in Chicago on August 
24 to discuss the proposed marketing 
agreement to be entered into between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and pack- 
ers and other processors of livestock 
products. Trade practice rules that 


would tend to eliminate unsound and 
uneconomical practices in the produc- 
tion and distribution of livestock by- 
product feeds were discussed also. 


a es 
FOOD TRADES ADD WORKERS. . 


It is estimated that the hour and 
wage agreements of the food trades 
with the National Recovery Administra- 
tion will result in a 36 per cent increase 
in employment in the food manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling and distributing in- 
dustries, or a total of nearly 600,000 
employees. The meat industry will 
make an important contribution to this 
increase. The total number of em- 
ployees under the new arrangement is 
expected to be about 2,170,000, an in- 
crease of nearly 200,000 over the 1929 
employment. 

—— 


MILK DEALERS TEST AAA ACT. 


Pending settlement of the suit brought 
by independent milk dealers in Illinois 
to test the validity of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, and marketing provi- 
sions thereunder, violators will not be 
prosecuted, according to an agreement 
reached on August 21 in stipulations 
filed by federal attorneys and lawyers 
for the dealers. An injunction sought 


by the milk dealers testing the validity 
of the act was recently refused by the 
supreme court of the District of Colum- 
ig and the case postponed to August 


t 
MEAT PACKING EMPLOYMENT UP. 


Employment in the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry rose from an 
index of 90.3 to 92.8 during July. This 
was 5.6 points higher than in July, 
1932. Pay rolls increased from 72.6 to 
74.4 during the month and were 4.5 
points higher than in July, 1932. With 
the exception of the butter and bever- 
age industries, employment in meat 
packing was higher than that in any 
other of the food industries and pay 


rolls were exceeded by those of the 
beverage industry only. 
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Packer and Inflation 


What It Is and How It Affects 
Meat Packing Activities 
By A. 0. BAUMAN. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the second 
of a series of articles by a well-known 
packinghouse research and agricultural 
statistician. The first, which appeared 
July 29, discussed the importance of pack- 
inghouse policies. 


Having pointed out the impor- 
tance of relationship between 


product prices and inventory, the - 


needs of an inventory policy, and 
the necessity of studying all the 
facts as a basis for policy, it is 
appropriate at this time to give 
due consideration to inflation, as 
it has a marked influence on meat 
packing activities. 

The President of the United States 
has been given the authority to apply 
inflationary measures as a matter of 
discretion. He is authorized: 


1. To order the Federal Reserve 
banks to buy up $3,000,000,000 worth 
of government securities, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation bonds, etc.; 


2. To revise the greenback law of 
1862 in case the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem fails to purchase the necessary 
volume of security; 


3. To diminish the gold content of 
the dollar not to exceed 50 per cent; 


4. To enter into foreign agreements 
to establish parity relations between 
currencies; 

5. To accept silver bullion in pay- 
ment of foreign debts up to $200,000,- 
000 at not more than 50c per ounce for 
the balance of the year. 


Effects of Inflation Talk. 


Threats of inflation since the Pres- 
ident has been given the necessary 
authority led the public carelessly to 
speculate in securities and commodities 
under much the same motives that pre- 
vailed in 1929. In fact, the results 
have been similar. 


All packers know how the 1929 de- 
flation after inflation, following domes- 
tic and international credit expansion, 
adversely affected inventory realization 
values. It is, therefore, appropriate at 
this time to analyze the situation with 
respect to inflation, so that one may be 
advised as to the nature and extent of 
probable reactions. 


Before inflation as it affects meat 
packing activities can be understood, it 
is necessary to lay down certain prin- 
ciples defining its nature and attributes. 


As the President of the United States 
takes into consideration the advisability 
of inflation, as he is doing right now, he 
is necessarily influenced by two schools 
of thought—the advocates of inflation 
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(the rubber or commodity dollar), and 
those opposed to inflation. 

The advocates of inflation claim that 
price deflation is, without exception, due 
to monetary disturbances. The other 
school of thought claims that price be- 
havior is distinctly a result of a state 
of economic activity, much the same as 
body temperature is the result of a 
physical state of a living thing, and 
that the former can vary only with 
changes in the latter. Pro-inflationists 
would say that economic activity fol- 
lows from price behavior; anti-inflation- 
ists that price behavior follows from 
trade activity. 


Both Right and Wrong. 


What is probably true is that both 
schools of thought are partly right and 
partly wrong on this point. It would 
seem, as a matter of fact, that the re- 
lationships between prices and trade 
activity are mutual, for individuals in 
business govern their operations accord- 
ing to price changes; and, conversely, 
price changes most certainly react to 
changes in supply and demand as de- 
termined by individuals—a matter of 
common observation. 


Diagnosis of a condition in business 
is rendered extremely difficult because 
of the infinite number of reciprocal re- 
lations existing between supply and de- 
mand factors. The intensities of inter- 
actions between supply and demand fac- 
tors are always varying and not con- 
stant, as in the world of nature, where 
scientists are able to make compara- 
tively greater progress. 








Points to Remember 


1. Prices and trade activity are mu- 
tually related. of 

2. A balanced condition of trade can 
follow only from a free interplay of credit 
and supply and demand of economic goods 
and services. 

3. The fundamental causes of economic 
changes or behavior are deeply rooted in 
human nature. 

4 Abnormal debtor. and creditor rela- 
tions, tariffs, exorbitant taxes, war 
time expansions, domestic and ter- 
national trade intolerance of various 
kinds, operate progressively to deteriorate 
the economic fabric. 

5. Forces of inflation do not operate 
according to any definite plan, so that the 
results are equitably shared in by all 
economic interests. 

6. Transfer of funds to security and 
commodity investments for sp tive 
purposes saps economic vitality. 

7. As the strains and stresses in the 
i b ter, the ability 


s 
to absorb inflated raw material prices 
lessens. 


8. Certificates of value called mone 
must depend for existence upon bal 
trade activity. 

9. The go standard is safest when 
credit and debit balances are reduced to 
a minimum in a well-balanced state of 
business activity. 

10. Instead of putting rubber into the 
dollar it would be wiser to take the rub- 
ber out of commodity prices, by striving 
for more normal proportions as well as 
increases in trade activity. 

1l. Derangements in credit, and in the 
supply and demand of economic goods and 
services cause price derangements, and 
vice versa. 
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Relation of Major Factors. 
The accompanying diagram illus. 
trates in general terms the nature of 
the reciprocal relationships between the 
four most important factors—credit, 
supply, demand, and prices—the foun- 
dation of economic life. 
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This diagram may be pictured as a 
pyramid whose vertex represents Price 
(P), and whose base is a triangle, the 
points of which are Credit (C), Supply 
(S), and Demand (D). 


It would seem that to inflate is equiv- 
alent to an attempt to rest the pyramid 
on its vertex P, instead of on its base 
of credit (C), supply (S), and Demand 
(D). : 

The difference is one of stability. 
Price pegging as was practiced by the 
Farm Board, for example, had all the 
attributes of instability considered from 
this viewpoint, pegging having been an 
attempt to stabilize conditions. Unfor- 
tunately, credit, supply and demand 
conditions do not respond to this sort of 
manipulation. 

The arrows in the diagram indicate 
the direction of influences. The head of 
an arrow points to the effect from the 
cause situated at the foot of the arrow. 
Varying intensities of influences may be 
indicated by varying the lengths of 
arrows. 

What Might Happen. 

Very interesting observations may be 
made from this diagram. For example, 
supply and demand of goods and serv- 
ices remaining unchanged, general 
prices will increase as credit increases; 
With credit and demand unchanged, 
prices will decrease as supplies in- 
crease; Credit and supplies unchanged, 
prices will increase as demand in- 
creases; With credit unchanged and 


_ supplies increasing with demand, prices 


will remain unchanged; etc. 
To illustrate: If our economic in- 


activity could be attributed to lack of 
credit because of reduced gold supplies, 
as is and has been the case with cer- 
tain European countries, then inflation 
based on increasing gold supplies might 
be expected to operate as a remedy. 
(Continued on page 25.) 
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Boost Sausage Sales by Showing 


Dealers Better Store Ways 


Only as much sausage can be 
sold as retailers pass out over 
their counters. 

Meat packers and sausage 
manufacturers, therefore, have 
more than an incidental interest 
in retail meat stores and the man- 
ner in which they are conducted. 


Well-operated stores are better 
outlets for products of the meat 
plant and sausage kitchen than 
those conducted with less regard 
for the well-established principles 
of meat retailing. 

If more retailers knew how to 
attract customers without resort 
to price “baits,” then there might 
be less unethical competition, bet- 
ter satisfaction for consumers, 
and more profits for the meat 
trade. 


If retailers as a class understood 
more of the fundamentals of store ad- 
vertising and business promotion—dis- 
play, store management, retail selling, 
building good will, etc.—then meat con- 
sumption would be increased. 


See a 20 Per Cent Increase. 


Believing that sales can be increased 
at least 20 per cent in many stores, one 
concern servicing the trade has set out 
to teach these retailers how to get this 
extra sausage business. 


It is doing this by a carefully 
thought-out plan of education. This 
starts with instruction on how to choose 
the store location and how to plan its 
arrangement. It includes meat buying 
and cutting, merchandising and store 
management, sausage merchandising, 
delivery and good will, and store ac- 
counting. 


The idea, of course, is not entirely 
altruistic. While this dealer has an 
educational plan—that is what it really 
is—which has been planned and is being 
executed primarily as a service to the 
meat industry, the company hopes to 
benefit, along with meat packers and 
sausagemakers, from the expected in- 
crease in sausage consumption. 

This campaign of help and education 
is built about what might be termed 
a text book in retail meat merchandis- 
ing, known as the “Visking Plan for 20 
Per Cent Increase in Sales.” 


Store Location and Method. 

This book is in loose leaf form, and 
is divided into six chapters or sections, 
the whole being bound in an attractive 
cover. Pages measure 8% in. by 11 in. 
Printing is in two colors, each page be- 


ing well illustrated, to hold interest and 
to focus attention on important points 
in the text. 

Section 1 deals with store location 
and arrangement. Here are discussed 
briefly but thoroughly such important 
subjects as neighborhood analysis, com- 
petition, location effect on sales, spot- 
ting the store, traffic and street condi- 
tions, importance of the store front, 
profitable store layout, effect of open 
displays on sales, fruit and vegetable 
departments, store charm, refrigeration 
and modernization. 


Section 2—meat buying and meat cut- 
ting—considers such topics as inter- 
locking interests, purchasing responsi- 
bility for local tastes, buying that qual- 
ity of meats suited to the community, 
advantages of an adequate stock, buy- 
ing power of the community, determin- 
ing the sausage market, quality sau- 
sage, cutting, analyzing beef prices, 
how to make cutting tests, figuring per- 
centages, shrinkage, how to adjust 
prices, etc. 

How to Sell More Sausage. 


Merchandising and store manage- 
ment—Section 3—tells how to manipu- 
late the sale, satisfying the customer, 
qualities of a good salesman, related 
selling, display windows, color and light 
in window displays, essentials of good 
display, sales promotion and advertis- 
ing. 
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Sausage merchandising is well cov- 
ered in Section 4. Here are discussed 
such subjects as sausage as a store 
leader, volume of sausage sales, op- 
erating the sausage department, value 
of an adequate stock, importance of 
quality, the “Taste-It” plan, etc. 
Section 5 is devoted to suggestions 
on how to capitalize on a delivery serv- 
ice and how to conduct it economically. 
Section 6 gives facts on accounting and 


_instructs the dealer how to keep accu- 


rate records, so that at all times he will 
have a true picture of his business. 

This plan, says its authors, is not in- 
tended as a “cure-all” for the troubles 
of the meat retailer, but rather as a 
mirror which, if held up to his store, 
will no doubt reflect many things the 
dealer can improve. 


Meat Merchandising Methods Taught. 


Thousands of meat retailers prosper 
annually and continue to grow, but 
there are also a great many dealers 
forced out of business every year. 

It is claimed that almost any mer- 
chant can increase his sales at least 20 
per cent by an intelligent and con- 
sistent application of improved princi- 
ples. It is these fundamentals, and 
much new material retailers have found 
valuable in increasing business and 
profits, that the plan attempts to make 
more widely known. 


This educational effort is divided into 
two parts. The first, or standard, has 
been described. The second, or supple- 
mentary, consists of a monthly issue of 
articles on outstanding details of retail 
meat merchandising. These are printed 
on paper prepared to fit the binder pre- 


livery 
end Geos Witt 











PAGES FROM THE 20 PER CENT PLAN BOOK. 
Each page is printed in two colors and contains illustrations to emphasize the 


important points in the text. 
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viously described, and to be placed in 
the proper location in the book in re- 
spect to the subject discussed. 


To Arouse Consumer Interest. 


Supplementing this dealer educa- 
tional matter, and of particular interest 
to meat packers and sausagemakers be- 
cause of possibilities for winning in- 
creased good will for sausage and in- 
creasing sausage consumption, are a 
series of full color folders showing the 
value of sausage as a food, its appro- 
priate use, and recipes for preparing 
various sausages for the table. 

There is also included a handy folder 
dispenser which can be placed on the 
store counter or showcase, from which 
the housewife can select those folders 
which attract her attention, or which 
are on subjects in which she is par- 
ticularly interested. 


Further sausage promotional matter 
furnished includes an attractive decal- 
comania, emblematic of dealer leader- 
ship, to be applied to window or show 
case, sausage price tags with spaces for 
filling in the name of sausages and the 
prices, and a folder explaining the 
“Taste-It” plan, which has worked so 
successfully in building sausage volume 
in retail meat stores where it has been 
tried. 

How to Use “Taste-It” Plan. 
Briefly this “Taste-It” plan includes: 
1.—Setting aside a definite space on 

the display case over the sausage dis- 
play; 

2.—Featuring sausage of a different 
type each day; 

3.—Cutting a few slices from the sau- 
sage that has been selected, making 
sure that each slice is uniform and at- 
tractive in appearance, and peeling off 
the casing; 


4.—Cutting each slice into halves or 
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quarters and transfixing each piece with 
a toothpick; 

5.—Placing a paper doily on a china 
plate and arranging pieces attractively, 
toothpick up. 

6.—Placing alongside or back of this 
sampling plate a sign inviting cus- 
tomers to sample. 

Many women avail themselves of the 
invitation and learn how good the dif- 
ferent variety of sausage are. This of 
course leads to sales. 


Reaching Many Retailers. 


To date the Visking Corporation has 
sent the educational and sausage pro- 
motional material to more than 7,800 
dealers, all of whom are now receiving 
the supplementary educational material 
each month, as well as new sales pro- 
motional material as it is developed. 
The company originally had planned to 
serve 15,000 dealers with this material 
this year, but the figure will probably 
exceed 25,000. 


Good effects are already being 
noticed. Dealers are not only taking 
more interest in sausage as a revenue 
producer, but they are also giving more 
consideration to quality. The company 
to date has received from retailers in 
all sections of the country requests for 
names of packers and sausagemakers 
producing quality merchandise. In each 
case the name of the retailer request- 
ing such information is turned over to 
packers and sausagemakers in the ter- 
ritory, resulting in orders in practically 
every instance. 


Aid to Packer Salesmen. 

Supplementing this service, which 
they feel benefits their customers by in- 
creasing cooperation in sausage mer- 
chandising on the part of dealers, the 
Visking Corp. has also developed a 
manual for packer salesmen entitled 
“The Sausage 
Question Box.” 

This manual 
sets forth the 
steps by which 
salesmen can 
lead the dealer 
to the merchan- 
dising of quality 
sausage at a 
good price and a 
fair profit. It 
points out that 
sausage busi- 
ness is a “plus” 
business for the 
retailer, because 
it can be added 


COLORED FOLDERS TELL MERITS OF SAUSAGE. 


to every meat 


Some of the three-fold circulars, printed in colors, furnished to ‘. 
retailers to be passed out to consumers. These have been pro- Sale if properly 
nounced by many as extremely attractive and possessing much * 
sales attention value. They were produced in response to the well handled, dis- 


known value of advertising at the point of sale. 
so as to relieve the retailer of the time necessary to explain fully 
the many advantages and food value of sausges. 


They are worded 


played and sold. 
Such questions 
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as the following are asked and an- 
swered in the “Question Box:” 


1—What has happened to sausage ? 

2—Why has sausage consumption de- 
creased ? 

8—When will 
stabilized ? 

4—How can the sausage salesman’s 
profit be insured? 

5—Where must the real work begin? 


sausage prices be 


Training the Salesmen. 


This sausage question box is put be- 
fore groups of salesmen of any meat 
organization desiring this service. In 
instances where packers are disposed to 
make their own presentation to their 
men the required booklets are supplied, 
together with an outline that may be 
used by the sales managers at sales 
meetings. 


A Deadly Parallel. 


This outline points out how the de- 
mand for sausage has decreased during 
a period when the consumption of other 
perishable foods has been on the in- 
crease, 


It explains how cheese has advanced 
in public appreciation and favor, in con- 
trast to the decline in sausage consump- 
tion, for the reason that the cheese 
industry has been consistently improv- 
ing the quality of its product and has 
not been infested with price competi- 
tion. The fact is also pointed out that 
cheese has been given the advantage 
of a better plan of merchandising, re- 
sulting in people being told to purchase 
with confidence reputable brands at- 
tractively packaged and merchandised. 


The constructive spirit shown in this 
piece of promotional work to increase 
the consumption of sausage might be 
emulated by smart meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers who realize the 
amount of business each may enjoy 
is dependent on the success of the in- 
dustry of which they are a part. 

Jo 
MEAT EXHIBIT DRAWS BETTER. 


Daily attendance at the Live Stock 
and Meat Exhibit at A Century of Prog- 
ress has increased substantially during 
the past few weeks, as daily attendance 
at the Fair has been increasing. Ap- 
parently a larger percentage of the Fair 
visitors are going to the Agricultural 
Building on Northerly Island, which 
houses the Live Stock and Meat Exhibit, 
than was formerly the case. Officials 
of A Century of Progress maintain that 
the Agricultural Building is now the 
second most popular building on the 
grounds, from the standpoint of attend- 
ance. Attendance at the Live Stock 


and Meat Exhibit during the past two 
weeks has probably averaged in the 
neighborhood of twenty thousand per 
day, according to director R. M. Whit- 
son. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sailing in New Waters 


In inaugurating the government program for 
price upping of hogs to the farmer, the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s first step is to remove surplus 
from the market during the coming winter pack- 
ing season and in the early spring months of 1934. 
This is to be followed by a production control pro- 
gram which is planned to insure a hog price to 
the farmer commensurate with that which he 
must pay for the things he buys. 

The slaughter of a million sows soon to farrow 
is expected to reduce the hog tonnage during the 
coming marketing season by some billion pounds. 
At the same time slaughter of four million pigs is 
expected to reduce the tonnage by another billion. 
The total reduction during the coming marketing 
year is estimated at 16 per cent. Should these five 
million sows and pigs be marketed as planned the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration esti- 
mates that the price of hogs to the farmer will be 
increased by approximately 25 to 30 per cent. 

The administration feels that farmers have 
nothing to lose and much to gain by marketing 
the hogs specified. Premiums offered are believed 
to compensate adequately those who would rather 
sell pigs now than fatten them out. Figuring the 
price of a 225-lb. butcher hog next winter at 
$13.50, and that it would require 16 bushels of 
corn at 50c a bushel to finish a 60 lb. pig, it is 
believed that many farmers would prefer to sell 
that pig at this time for $4.80. 


It would seem that the administration figured 
rightly that the emergency program is a boon to 
farmers in drought stricken areas who have no 
feed to finish hogs and who otherwise would have 
to sacrifice them at the current low market. It is 
a question, however, whether farmers in sections 
of plentiful or average feed supplies would be so 
eager to reduce their crop. It seems not unlikely 
that generous marketing of pigs may be looked 
for, especially in the early weeks of the emergency 
program, but it is a bit against the trend of human 
nature to expect that bred sows will be marketed 
even at a bonus of four dollars per head when the 
pigs they farrow promise to bring next spring 25 
to 30 per cent above the present market price. 
Where sows are marketed under such conditions 
there seems little doubt but that gilts will be bred 
to insure the farmer’s hog crop income next year. 


Packers buying and processing these emergency 
hogs are acting only as agents of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. They will be reimbursed promptly 
for the money paid for hogs and within reasonable 
time for their service in processing them at a pre- 
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scribed wage. It is not anticipated that the 
market for pork meats will be influenced by the 
disposition of the meat from these hogs, provided 
there is no adverse change made from the plan 
outlined at the time the program was inaugurated. 


The story of the reaction on the grease, tank- 
age, crackling and lard markets may be an entirely 
different one. Great quantities of the inedible 
product will be produced from hogs processed for 
meat and those in the higher weight ranges which 
are condemned. This will add to the surplus 
already hanging over these low-priced markets. 
The lard surplus is already burdensome and this 
will be increased as a result of this slaughter. 
Whether or not profitable disposition can be made 
of it is a problem whose answer lies in the future. 


Granting, however, that the removal of 16 per 
cent of the hog crop is possible during the coming 
six months, there is still a question whether or not 
hog prices can rise 25 or 30 per cent. Two impor- 
tant factors enter here. The first is buying power 
and the second the supply and price of other 
meats. The program to increase buying power is 
country wide. Minimum wages, however, are not 
such as to encourage any very large expenditure 
for even such a necessity as meat. As the employ- 
ment program works out it seems to be more of a 
share-the-work plan than one of increased buying 
power. Should this be the case, it is not likely 
that meat demand will be broadened materially, 
or that there will be the ability to pay higher 
prices. 

The other influence is that of beef supplies, 
primarily. Cattle have increased steadily since 
1928, and the number on farms at the present 
time is a record. Marketings during the coming 
twelve months are expected to be larger than 
those of the period just ended. A large percent- 
age of these cattle are said to be of the plainer 
kind. This means more of the less expensive beef 
to compete with pork. 


The administration program to increase returns 
to the farmer via the hog crop is a new venture in 
production control. Secretary Wallace himself 
admits the risks and warns the beneficiaries. If 
it has the majority support of the farm population 
its success would seem to be in sight. But it means 
the cooperation of some six million individual 
farmers who have been in the habit of planning 
their own pregrams without interference from 
anything or anybody other than weather condi- 
tions, 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Glands for Medicine 


A pork packer asks regarding the 
handling of certain of the glands used 
extensively in the preparation of phar- 


- maceuticals. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
We would be obliged if you would supply us 
with information concerning the handling of pig 
ovaries, also the pituitary, thyroid and pancreas. 


The ovaries, pancreas and thyroid of 
the hog may be saved for pharmaceuti- 
cal uses but the pituitary glands are se- 
cured from cattle. It requires 144 fresh 
hog ovaries to make 1 Ib., and 6 lbs. of 
the fresh product to make 1 lb. of the 
dry substance. The number of hog 
glands included in 1 lb. of the finished 
ovarian product is 864. It requires about 
20 pieces of pork pancreas to make 1 
Ib. It will be seen, therefore, that it is 
difficult to collect enough of these 
glands for sale to pharmaceutical lab- 
oratories except where slaughtering op- 
erations are conducted on a rather large 
scale. 


The general procedure is the same in 
handling all types of glands for phar- 
maceutical manufacture. Most of them 
are small in size and it is sometimes 
difficult to locate them in the carcass. 
Considerable skill is necessary in their 
removal, first to avoid puncturing the 
gland, and secondly to avoid cutting 
into the meat. If the gland is cut, 
much valuable liquid is wasted and 
some of the small pieces are lost. In 
saving the pituitary gland of cattle, for 
example, great care must be taken. in 
splitting the heads so as not to cut 
the gland into two pieces. 


Handle Quickly and With Care. 


Because of their perishability glands 
must be handled promptly and care- 
fully. The slightest deterioration affects 
their value for pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Immediately upon the removal 
of the gland from the animal body, it 
is cooled. Very small glands are cooled 
by placing them in a bucket surrounded 
by crushed ice. Larger glands, such as 
the thyroid, are accumulated and taken 
to a cooler at frequent intervals. Here 
they are spread upon trays in thin 
layers. It is necessary that the larger 
glands be not allowed to accumulate in 
any quantity on the killing floor, as 
they will be sure to heat and deterio- 
rate. 

If glands must be washed, cold water 
should be used, being careful not to 
soak the glands in water when wash- 
ing. 

The next step is chilling and trim- 
ming. Because so many of the glands 


are very small, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to remove them from the animal 
body without, at the same time, re- 
moving some of the adjacent animal tis- 
sue and fat. As the tissue and fat have 
no value from a pharmaceautical stand- 
point, and the selling price per pound 
of gland is relatively high, buyers in- 
sist upon careful trimming. The small 
size of the gland makes the trimming 
a difficult and tedious process. Chill- 
ing firms the glands and for this reason, 
aids somewhat in trimming. On this 
account it is better to trim the glands 
after they are chilled. 


The glands should then be taken to 
the laboratories for processing. Even 
though they are only to be transported 
short distances, the containers in which 
they are packed should be surrounded 
by ice. Usually, however, pharmaceuti- 
cal laboratories are located at points 
distant from plants furnishing the 
glands. It is necessary therefore to 
hold them until a sufficient quantity has 
been accumulated to warrant making 
a shipment. In order to prevent de- 
terioration until shipment, the glands 
are frozen and placed in boxes lined 
with oiled paper. Any delay in the ex- 
traction of heat that takes place proves 
very detrimental. If the gland is not 
frozen promptly heating and deteriora- 
tion will result. 


In general, 100 Ibs. of glands is about 
the minimum quantity that a buyer 








Making Good Weiners 


Weiners or frankfurts are ‘con- 
sumed in every part of the coun- 
try and at every season of the 
year. They are product that prac- 
tically every packer and sausage 
maker finds it necessary to in- 
clude in his list. 

Production of a good weiner is 
important to maintain volume and 
insure profit. Four tested and 
successful formulas for the man- 
ufacture of weiners of different 
grades appeared in a recent issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
with detailed instructions for han- 
dling to insure a tasty product. 

If you want a reprint of this 
article on weiners, fill out and 
mail this coupon with 5c in 
stamps. 


THB NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 


Please send me reprint on ‘“‘Making Good 
Weiners.”’ 




















cares to purchase and that only in the 
higher priced glands. If glands are to 
be shipped any distance, they should be 
shipped under refrigeration. 
Inspecting and Trimming. 

Upon receipt from the packer the 
glands are carefully inspected and, if 
necessary, trimmed. If frozen they first 
must be carefully defrosted. This may 
be done by spreading them upon trays 
in a warm room. Any liquid which 
leaches out during defrosting is saved, 
as it contains valuable constituents. 
Any glands abnormal in size or appear- 
ance, or atrophied, are rejected. It is 
necessary in some cases to separate cer- 
tain portions of the glands for the 
manufacture of different products. For 
example, pituitary glands consist of two 
parts; the large part is called the an- 
terior lobe, and the small and more 
valuable part, the posterior lobe. These 
two lobes have to be separated before 
being processed further. 


After passing inspection the glands 
are chopped into fine pieces. This chop- 
ping can sometimes be done before the 
glands are completely defrosted. The 
chopped pieces are then placed upon 
trays of non-corrosive materials (metal, 
glass or enamel) in a shelf dryer and 
dried under vacuum. Regulation of the 
vacuum within the drying chamber con- 
trols the actual temperature at which 
the product is dried. It is possible, 
where necessary, to dry it at tempera- 
tures as low as 85 degs. F. even though 
the heating medium is 212 degs. F. This 
is accomplished by merely increasing 
the vacuum in the chamber. Drying 
at this low temperature prevents any 
change from taking place in the tissue 
of the glands, such as the coagulation 
of soluble protein. 


Removing the Fatty Tissue. 


Glands are sometimes dried by im- 
mersing the chopped product in acetone. 
Two washes are required. The first 
wash removes the water, and the sec- 
ond wash removes the fat. The acetone 
is then distilled off and recovered for 
reuse. One objection to this method 
of extraction is that the last traces of 
the acetone in the finished product are 
difficult to remove and leave a disagree- 
able after-taste. 


The proportion of fatty tissue in the 
gland is considerably increased by the 
drying process. For example, dried hog 
pancreas contains as high as 50 per 
cent fat. It is necessary to remove this 
fat in order that the final preparation 
may be powdered satisfactorily. De- 
fatting is accomplished by the extrac- 
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tion of the dried gland in various 
solvents. Gasoline, petroleum, or benzol 
are those most generally used. While 
carbon tetrachloride might seem to be 
an ideal solvent, its tendency to decom- 
pose in the presence of water and to 
liberate makes it very corrosive on all 
equipment used. 

After defatting, the glands are 
ground. The ground material is then 
sifted through a 60- or 80-mesh sieve 
to remove the connective tissue. The 
sifted material is made into tablets, 
placed in capsules, or marketed in 
powdered form. 

Some glandular product is marketed 
in the form of extracts. Such material 
is usually dated because in all extracts 
in this form the active ingredient is 
likely to be lost after a certain length 


of time. 
a ae 


Bacon “Fries Away” 


A packer asks what can be done to 
produce bacon that will not fry away 
so rapidly. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having complaints that our sliced bacon 
fries away too fast. Is there something we can 
do in handling the product in cure to avoid this? 

Bacon that contains a good deal of 
moisture or that comes from soft or 
oily hogs is likely to fry away faster 
than good firm dry cured bacon. At 
this season of the year there are a 
great many grass hogs and this may 
have some influence. 


Another cause may be found in the 
quality of the hogs. Bacon from soft 
or oily hogs will fry away very fast, 
although that portion that remains is 
usually sweet and tasty. 


This inquirer does not state how he 
cures his bacon; that is, whether it is 
pickle cured or dry cured. Bacon for 
slicing should be dry cured and should 
be given a good smoke so as to dry it 
out as far as possible in the smoke- 
house. This results in a good firm 
product, provided it does not come from 
soft or oily hogs, and is easier to slice 
and does not fry away so fast. 


_ It may be, also, that the sliced bacon 
is cut very thin. This is conducive to 
the trouble complained of. 


———fe 
FOOD AND DRUG MEETING. 


Dairy, food and drug officials will 
hold their thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Wis., September 
5-8, inclusive. Preceding the conven- 
tion proper an executive session of fed- 
eral, state, county and city officials will 
be held at which there will be informal 
discussion of subjects giving adminis- 
trative officers some concern. Others 
will have to do with the formulation of 
uniformity of procedure in the various 
localities. A list of these topics is 
available to members. The third day 
of the meeting will be devoted. to a 
symposium on “Vitamin D Milk.” 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 














NEW TYPE SPIRAL CONVEYOR. 


Spiral chutes are used extensively in 
the meat packing plant to convey prod- 
ucts and packages from one floor level 
to another by gravity. They save floor 
space, time and money. But for cer- 
tain purposes, particularly for lowering 
packaged products, they have not 
always been entirely satisfactory, due 
to the fact that speed of packages could 
not be controlled and damage to con- 
tainers sometimes resulted. 


To overcome this difficulty there has 
been installed in one plant a spiral 
chute the slope of which is not suffi- 
cient to cause packages to slide by 
gravity from one floor level to another. 
An endless chain of unusual design 
furnishes the conveying medium. 

This conveyor, known as a “lower- 
ator,” is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The chain, capable of 
flexing in all directions because of its 
ball and socket principle, travels in a 
groove in the bed of the chute, which 
is pitched toward the outer edge. All 
packages, regardless of their size, tend 
to hug this edge . 

The chain is placed near enough to 
this outer edge so that the smallest 
shipping container contacts with it, its 
surface being raised sufficiently above 
the bed to insure traction on the pack- 
age. Containers can be blocked on the 
conveyor for inspection or stamping 
without stopping the conveyor, the 
chain sliding under the packages with- 
out damaging them. The chain, it is 
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said, requires no lubrication. It is made 
of non-rusting materials to prevent 
marking packages. 


Among the advantages claimed for 
this conveyor are: 


1.—Minimum floor space. 


2.—Automatic loading or unloading 
at any floor. 


3.—No damage to packages. 
4.—Minimum power consumption. 


The conveyor was entered in the 1932 
Prize Idea Contest of the Institute otf 
American Meat Packers by é 
Gordon, Chicago, Ill. It received the 
first prize award of $100.00. 


~ Ye 
DENTISTS TOLD MEAT VALUES. 


Importance of a balanced diet in the 
prevention of dental disease and the 
place of meat as the logical center of 
this diet were points stressed to den- 
tists from all parts of the country by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board through its exhibit booth at the 
recent Centennial Dental Congress held 
in Chicago. 

The board’s new food value charts 
which reveal the high nutritive value of 
meat, new publications on the subject 
of proper diet, and other timely meat 
literature attracted unusual interest. 


During the first three days of the con- 
gress over 1,200 dentists, representing 
practically every state as well as many 
foreign countries, registered for meat 
literature at the booth. 

Keen interest was manifested in the 
charts, by faculty members of dental 
colleges, who will use them in connec- 
tion with their class-room work. Many 
dentists plan to display the wall size 
illustrated charts in their offices and re- 
quested literature on meat in nutrition 
for distribution among their patients. 





HANDLES PACKAGES FROM FLOOR TO FLOOR WITHOUT DAMAGE, 
In this spiral chute is a conveyor chain of new design capable of flexing in all 


directions. 
placed that it contacts every container. 


inspection or stamping without stopping the chain. 


The bed of the chute is pitched near the outer edge and the chain so 


The conveyor can be blocked for container 
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CHAIN DESIGN DEVELOPMENTS. 


’ For over 50 years the traveling chain 
has been the means of moving car- 
casses on the rail through the various 
operations on the killing floor and to 
the coolers. 


This indispensable device is in such 
general use and is so familiar to work- 
ers and meat plant executives that 
probably little thought has been given 
to the improvements that have been 
made to increase its life and efficiency. 
Nevertheless, chain design and con- 
struction has kept up with the increase 
in the demands, so that today, despite 
longer chains and heavier loads, a great- 
ly increased length of service is being 
obtained. 

In the early days conveyor chains 
were normally 100 ft. long. Lengths 
gradually increased, however. Today 
they may be 600 ft. long. In a few 
instances they exceed 800 ft. The chain 
used 50 years ago was a %- by 1%4- by 
6-in. pitch, with 9/16- or %-in. rivet. 
It is identified today as Link-Belt No. 
SS-4110 and SS-4111. This was made 
from low carbon steel. 

A little later 7/16- by 1%4- by 6-in 
pitch came into general use. This used 
9/16- and %-in. rivets. These chains are 
now known as SS-4112 and SS-4113, and 
were also made from low carbon steel. 
Still later the solid center link chains 
were used to resist the wear on the 
pins. 

As the working load on conveyor 
chains gradually increased, length of 





SPEEDING UP BEEF DRESSING. 


Link-Belt SS-4126 chain with rigid side 
fingers every 12 in., used on splitting con- 
veyor, handling beef carcasses through 
dressing operation. 


life decreased correspondingly. Re- 
newals became more frequent on the 
longer chains than on the shorter ones. 
Several years ago a %- by 1%4- by 6-in. 
pitch chain was used, with a %-in. rivet. 
This was known as SS-4126. Heat 
treated high carbon rivets or bolts were 
used. The better materials used in this 
chain increased the strength approxi- 
mately 20 per cent and increased the 
life over 75 per cent. 

The T-head bolt is now accepted by 
many packers as suverior to the square 
head. Where heavy loads are handled, 
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Purchasing Departments 


particularly on inclines of considerable 
length, ice chain made of %4- by 2- by 
6-in. pitch, with %-in. diameter rivets 
or bolts, has been used successfully. This 
chain is constructed of high carbon steel 
side bars, heat treated, and is provided 
with heat treated chrome nickle steel 
bolts or rivets. 

A recent development in conveyor 
chains, well adapted for long conveyors 
or where heavy stresses are involved, 
is Link Belt No. 678, drop forged rivet- 
less chain. This has been in success- 


ful use in two large meat plants for 
It has plenty of strength 


some time. 





WILL HANDLE HEAVY LOADS. 


Drop-forged rivetless chain with hinged 
drop finger attachment. 


(2% times that of ordinary ice chain). 
Its life can be increased by a heat treat- 
ing process. 

This latter chain is of the same pitch 
as ice chain, and permits the same spac- 
ing of fingers. This type of chain may 
also be used with two plane conveyors 
in place of the usual practice of one 
chain on the horizontal and a separate 
conveyor on an incline, thus doing away 
with troublesome transfer points. 

Much of the greater efficiency and 
longer life of the present-day chains 
may be credited to better wheel design. 
In the early days plain bearing wheels 
were used. Later the bearings were 
bushed. Recently anti-friction bearings 
have been used on idlers and drives. 
Anti-friction bearings permit of easy 
starting and cut power costs. 

One troublesome question in connec- 
tion with chain maintenance is that of 
lubrication. In some plants the wick 
oiler is used; in others the drip sys- 
tem. Either of these methods of lubri- 
cation assures constant lubrication and 
increases chain life. 


——t% -- - 
BLEEDER TURBINE BULLETIN. 


The growing interest in steam and 
power cost reductions in the meat pack- 
ing plant through the use of high pres- 
sure boilers, bleeder turbines and a 
proper balancing of the steam and 
power loads makes it important that 
the packer have at least a general 
knowledge of these improved steam and 
power generating devices and how they 
operate. 


“Condensing Bleeder Turbines,” a 
publication of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., will be help- 
ful in aiding him to secure turbine in- 
formation. This bulletin, of 12 pages, 
contains much general information on 
the applications of bleeder turbines in 
industry, as well as how it functions to 
reduce power costs. Numerous illus- 
trations show bleeder turbines in va- 
rious industrial plants. Copies of the 
bulletin may be obtained without charge 
from the advertising department of the 
company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TO TEST TRUCK LOADS. 


Based on the inter-relationships be- 
tween controlling factors of truck per- 
formance, a slide rule copyrighted by 
the Reo Motor Car Company and sup. 
plied to dealers, salesmen and operators 
is said to indicate instantly the proper 
or safe economical load-carrying capac: 
ity, hill climbing ability and speed for 
any truck for which specifications are 
known. Engine power or torque, axle 
and transmission gear ratios, and tire 
sizes all receive proper consideration, 

One side of the slide rule, which is of 
convenient pocket size, is printed in 
black and is used for determining load 
pulling and grade climbing ability. The 
other, printed in red, is used for speed 
calculations. Reo officials are confident 
that this device, by determining the fit- 
ness of a truck already in service to 
satisfy any given hauling requirements, 
and by aiding in selection of new equip- 
ment suited to the needs, will help 
operators to effect hauling economies, 


i 
HYDROCYANIC FUMIGATION. 


Under the title of “Standard Prac- 
tice for Fumigating with Hydrocyanic 
Acid (HCN) Gas Generated from 
Cyanegg” there has just been issued a 
comprehensive manual prepared by the 
technical staff of the R. & H. Chemi- 
cals Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


This manual discusses atmospheric 
fumigation vaults and the control of 
insects infesting raw and manufactured 
products. The subject matter follows 
a logical arrangement under such head- 
ings as Cyanegg fumigation, atmos- 
pheric fumigation chambers, materials 
for Cyanegg fumigation, operation of 
the fumigation chamber, fumigation 
procedure, exposure period, ventilation, 
storage of goods after fumigation, fumi- 
gation precautions and gas masks. 

The second section of the manual 
treats of common insects infesting 
stored products and lists them accord- 
ing to the products they infest. 


ae eas 
USED EQUIPMENT LISTINGS. 


The second issue of Consolidated 
News, the monthly house organ of the 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., New 
York City, recently was placed in the 
mails. The company deals in large 
quantities of used machinery and 
equipment, and each issue of the News 
lists numerous pieces of equipment 
offered for sale. Packers in the mar- 
ket for used machinery, including mix- 
ers, dryers, filter presses, crushers and 
pulverizers, jacketed kettles, etc., may 
find in Consolidated News what they 
are looking for. Copies of the publica- 
tion may be had by addressing the com- 
pany. 

a 

When in need of rt packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THB NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Bmployee Who Is 
interes ted in Refrigeration. 





CALIBRATING THERMOMETERS. 


Thermometers may be calibrated by 
sending them to the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. For ordinary work, how- 
ever, this degree of accuracy is not re- 
quired. There is a very simple way of 
checking a thermometer which is suffi- 
ciently accurate for the average refrig- 
erating plant. 


Fill a dish or beaker with cracked ice 
and partially fill with water. It is well 
to wrap the beaker with some insulat- 
ing material or waste. The mixture 
should be thoroughly stirred. Place 
the thermometer in the mixture and 
allow to stand a few minutes. The 
thermometer, if correct, will show 32 
degs. Fahr., the freezing point of water. 
We have another fixed point on the 
thermometer which can be checked. 
This point is known as the boiling point 
and under standard atmospheric press- 
ure of 29.92 inches of mercury is 212 
degs. Fahr. The boiling point will vary 
with the pressure. Since the atmos- 
pheric pressure is hardly ever standard, 
it is necessary to have a barometer 
available for determining the boiling 
point. Knowing the barometric press- 
ure, we may easily determine the boil- 
ing point from the tables of the proper- 
ties of saturated steam. 


——— §e—- 


PROGRESS OF FROZEN FOODS. 


The hotel and institutional field is 
becoming one of the best markets for 
Birdseye Frosted Foods, according to 
an announcement from Frosted Foods 
Sales Corporation, which says that 
among the large food-serving institu- 
tions using frosted foods were several 
steamship lines and ten railroads, as 
well as hundreds of hotels, restaurants, 
clubs and hospitals. Wholesale food 
distributors in more than 30 Eastern 
and Middle Western cities have been 
appointed agents for the quick-frozen 
products of the corporation, which is a 
division of General Foods. These sup- 
pliers are selling only to the hotel and 
institutional trade, and not to retailers. 


Fruits and vegetables are heading 
the list as the best selling institutional 
items in the Birdseye line, it was stated 
in the announcement, which said that 
within three days after these products 
were introduced in the Chicago area 
Several of the leading hotels there and 
one of the largest restaurants at‘the 


Century of Progress Exposition were 
serving them. 


As an indication of the success the 
quick-frozen foods are enjoying in the 
institutional field, and of the confidence 
that distributors are placing in them, 
it was pointed out that a Birdseye 
jobber in a large Eastern city recently 
placed orders for nearly 150,000 pack- 
ages of Birdseye Foods to fill his re- 
quirements for several months. 


Ranging from Boston to Louisville, 
and as far west as Kansas City and 
Minneapolis, it is stated, Birdseye dis- 
tribution is presenting a transportation 
problem that is being satisfactorily 
solved by rail shipments in specially 
designed refrigerator cars. Less-than- 
carload shipments are being made by 
established refrigerated truck lines. 
Experimental work with refrigerator 
cars using solid CO. and mechanical re- 
frigeration is being carried on by sev- 
eral manufacturers of railroad rolling 
stock. 


Production of Birdseye products for 
1934 requirements is under way at sev- 
eral widely-separated points, from Ore- 
gon to New Jersey. Quantities of sev- 
eral products, notably asparagus and 
sliced peaches, are being increased to 
take care of heavy demand that wiped 
out initia] packs in a few months. The 
portable type Birdseye quick-freezing 
equipment is being used to freeze the 
1934 production of frosted foods. This 
improved-type freezing apparatus can 


be set up and in operation four hours 
after being uncrated. Within two hours 
after they are harvested, vegetables 
and berries are being cleaned, prepared 
for use, packaged and quick-frozen. 
(This method was described and illus- 
trated in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of October 31, 1931.) 


These frosted foods are being dis- 
tributed at retail through more than 
500 stores in 12 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia. Comparison of 
weekly sales for a period of several 
weeks this summer with figures for the 
corresponding period last year show 
that increases in average weekly pack- 
age sales per store are being made con- 
sistently. 

fe —- 
PACKER AND INFLATION. 


(Continued from page 18.) 

We know for a fact, as far as this 
country is concerned, that increasing 
gold supplies have failed to be any 
stimulus to business. It is not a lack 
of credit supplies but a lack of credit 
demand, quality as well as quantity, as 
measured by low interest rates and in- 
activity in trade, that has been the prin- 
ciple obstacle to higher prices. 

Pure inflationists say that price level 
manipulation may be made to control 
credit. But the credit factor in turn 
must control and influence in two other 
directions—supply and demand condi- 
tions. It would seem almost impossi- 
ble, human nature being what it is, for 
even business leadership of the highest 
type to control the distribution of the 











SHORT FLAT BELT DRIVES FOR COMPRESSORS. 


The Armourdale Plant of the Railways Ice Co., Kansas City, Mo., an interior 
view of which is shown here, is unusual in a number of respects, and is visited 
each year by a great many refrigerating engineers and ice plant owners. Two of 
the refrigerating compressors are driven by short centerflat belt drives. The large 
synchronous motor on the left is 100 h.p. and is mounted on one of the new Rockwood 
bases, where part of the weight of the motor is engineered to automatically main- 
tain belt tension. 

A special box has been built to conceal the base. The motor weighs 3,450 lbs. 
and drives a Vilter ice machine. The belt pull is on the top side. This drive is 


reported as becoming popular for compressors, as no idler is required and it is said 
that it seldom has to be adjusted after installation. 
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flow of credit in these two directions 
through price manipulations. 


To Get a Trade Balance. 


On the other hand, it would seem 
that a balanced condition of trade can 
follow only from a free interplay of all 
three factors—(1) credit, (2) supply 
of economic goods and services, and (3) 
demand of economic goods and serv- 
ices—all three influences converging to 
focus upon price. 


When one stops to consider that the 
economic life not alone of this country 
but of countries throughout the world 
has an influence on the ever-changing 
economic inter-relations as expressed 
by this diagram, it is almost impossible 
for any leader or group of leaders to 
diagnose the economic situation to rec- 
ommend an appropriate remedy. 


It appears to us that inflation is 
about the last device that should be 
suggested. It does not go to the heart 
of the problem, because it does not deal 
with the fundamental causes them- 
selves. 


What Are the Fundamental Causes? 


The fundamental causes of economic 
changes or behavior, as a matter of 
fact, are so deeply rooted in human na- 
ture that the law of supply and demand 
(see diagram) in economics has become 
almost as natural and immutable as 
the laws in physical nature. 


One important cause of our economic 
difficulties, for example, may be attrib- 
uted to unwise loans—domestic and 
foreign corporate, as well as domestic 
and foreign governmental. People, here 
and abroad, have been willing to sell 
goods but have declined to accept goods 
in exchange in order to cancel a debt 
because they felt sufficient unto them- 
selves. If this self-sufficiency had been 
recognized beforehand, then it might 
have been wiser not to have made loans. 
The recipients of loans might have con- 
sidered likewise. Mere desires actu- 
ated the loans, regardless of the best 
interests of the parties concerned. 
There are times when it would be more 
helpful to general conditions to pay off 
debts rather than to incur new ones, 
especially during periods of so-called 
inflation. 

Abnormal debtor and creditor rela- 
tions are perhaps more potent in cre- 
ating disturbances unbalancing trade 
relations than are any other. High 
tariffs, exorbitant taxes, war time ex- 
pansions, domestic and international 
trade intolerances of various kinds, 
operate progressively to deteriorate the 
economic fabric. In view of these 
things how can inflation be expected 
to effect a general cure when deflation 
has been the effect of a complication 
of many causes acting separately, in- 
dependently and in varying degree ? 

What Is Inflation? 


Having discussed the attributes of 
price behavior, it is well at this stage 
of the discussion to define inflation. To 
be consistent, if deflation means aver- 
age price declines, then inflation must 
mean average price increases, assuming 
supplies of goods remain unchanged. 

The forces of inflation do not operate 
according to any definite plan, so that 
the results are equitably shared in by 
all economic interests. Securities, com- 
modities and real estate, representing 
capital goods, usually get the fullest 
benefit of inflation at the expense of 
payrolls representing the purchasing 
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power of consumers who constitute the 
bulk of the population. That is, when 
an inflationary movement is under way 
it will be found profits can only accrue 
to that part of the population already 
possessed of capital, great or small, 
whereas, the majority relying exclu- 
sively upon their income in the form of 
fixed Po nel and wages find their pur- 
chasing power seriously curtailed. 


This is very significant to the pack- 
ing industry, because as purchasing 
power is unchanged relatively, during 
the period of speculative price in- 
creases, inventories are certain to ac- 
cumulate. Then, as the realization of 
burdensome inventory makes its ap- 
pearance, price reactions become inevi- 
table. 


Lard as an Example. 


The relationship between rapidly ac- 
cumulating inventories followed by 
price reactions is very well illustrated 
by the recent reactionary behavior of 
lard and other prices because of bur- 
densome inventories, though some 
would illogically point out that this re- 
action was due to weakness in security 
prices, when in fact they too were sen- 
sitive to the same type of influence as 
lard. 

During the course of inflation, as sen- 
timent continues to lend encouragement 
for unwise loans irrespective of supply 
and demand conditions, some of the in- 
come formerly disbursed for the pur- 
chase of necessities of life are utilized 
to buy stocks and commodities on mar- 
gin (the balance unpaid becomes a 
debt). Such a transfer of funds to se- 
curity and commodity investments for 
speculative purposes saps economic vi- 
tality. 

As the stresses and strains in the 
economic body become greater, the abil- 
ity to absorb inflated raw material 
prices, such as livestock prices, lessens. 
As prices begin to show signs of weak- 
ening because burdensome inventories 
cannot be absorbed on the basis of ex- 
isting purchasing power, banks begin 
to call loans. This calling of loans ac- 
celerates declines, which meanwhile be- 
come widespread and general, and are 
recognized as deflation. 


Deflation and Gold. 


When prices have become deflated 
certain economists begin to point out 
that it isn’t commodity prices that have 
decreased, but that the price of gold 
has increased—that is, it takes more 
commodities to buy gold. But, gold 
itself is not an article consumed in the 
sense that other commodities are: In- 
stead, it serves the purpose of a stand- 
ard of value, the primary basis for credit 
and currencies (medium of exchange). 

Gold, as a matter of fact, was no 
more the cause of deflation beginning 
in the fall of 1929 than it was the rea- 
son for inflation beginning in 1922 and 
ending in 1929. Rather, inflation and 
deflation were due to maladjustments 
in economic activity, creditor and debtor 
relations, etc., as explained earlier in 
this article. 

To change gold as a standard of 
economic values is analogous to chang- 
ing the scale of, say, a clinical ther- 
mometer or any other yard stick by 
which changes are measured. Gold, 
serving the functions of a common de- 
nominator for comparing values (dollar 
units) of all goods (commodities and 
services), other currencies, etc., because 
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of its peculiar properties, is indisputa- 
bly the best standard and medium of 
exchange that has yet been devised, and 
perhaps ever will ‘a devised. 

There is no material substance that 
has the degree of constancy, or putting 
it another way, a lower average va. 
riation of value, than this commodity, 
The peculiar utility of this metal jn 
combination with its scarcity places it 
in a unique position as compared with 
all other commodities, which are either 
more perishable, less useful, or more 
variable in supply from the standpoint 
of serving as standards of value in liey 
of gold. 


Trouble Not With Money System. 


To abandon or share the gold stand- 
ard with another metal is merely beg- 
ging the question, because the causes of 
our economic disturbances are located 
elsewhere than in the monetary system, 
which in fact is quite sound. If it is 
granted that much of our vast develop- 
ment in economic activity has been 
made possible through such a standard 
as gold because of its properties, much 
despair must follow from its abandon- 
ment. True, inflation may improve 
debtor-creditor relations, but will it 
avoid unwise debtor-creditor relations 
in the future? New problems are cer- 
tain to arise with no second line of de- 
fense to fall back on, or no nation to 
appeal to, as did Germany to us when 
she failed in her post-war inflation. 


The relationship between gold, credit 
and trade activity (supply and demand 
of goods and services) is necessarily 
reciprocal. All certificates of value 
must after all depend for existence 
upon balanced trade activity. 

Certificates of value called money in 
the form of tokens of various kinds— 
checks, bank notes, coppers, nickels 
and silver coins—best serve their pur- 
pose as a medium of exchange so long 
as they circulate—the degree of circu- 
lation depending upon the amownt and 
proportion of trade activity. Moreover, 
demand for gold has a tendency to in- 
crease as trade balances increase, one 
of the first signs of approaching inac- 
tivity. This behavior is also reflected 
in rising interest rates; hence the im- 
portance attached to the international 
money market. Especially is this true 
as between nations. 

From this it follows that the gold 
standard is safest when credit and debit 
balances are reduced to a minimum in 
a well balanced state of business ac- 
tivity. Credit after all rests on a flow 
of goods and services in economic life 
as much as on gold, one supporting the 
other. 

World’s Gold Supply. 

Closely interwoven with the problem 
of inflation is the maldistribution of 
the world’s supply of gold. This mal- 
distribution has risen out of tariffs and 
international debts, which in turn were 
principally responsible for the unbal- 
anced state of trade activity since the 
war. 

Simply stated, the large amounts of 
credit extended during and since the 
war, the payments of which having 
been precluded by high tariffs in this 
country, stimulated foreign trade re- 


strictions in the form of tariffs, quotas 
and licenses, as a matter of self-protec- 
tion or self-sufficiency more than as a 
matter of retaliation to our tariffs. Di- 
minishing gold supplies in the central 
banks of Europe, because of such gold 
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UNITED'S 


PURE~U. S. GOV’T STANDARD 


CORKBOARD 


INSULATION FOR... . 


Cold Storage Rooms, Tanks, Refrigerators, Etc. 
Ammonia Lines. Granulated and Regranulated Cork. 


GUARANTEED Installations at reasonable Contract Prices. 
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Cork Pipe Covering 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis Rock 


Specifications and Estimates on Request 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES, tyndhunst, Nv. 2. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


for Literature and Samples 
Branch Offices and Warehouses 
in 


Island, Ill., 
Buffalo, Hartford, Conn., Atlanta 











payments as already had been made 
to us in lieu of goods, were the im- 
mediate cause. 


In our opinion the redistribution of 
gold supplies on a more nearly normal 
basis must be conditioned by normal 
trade relations. It really doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the volume of credit is ten 
times the amount of gold reserve or 
twenty-five times the amount, so long as 
the credit gain or expansion is in pro- 
portion to an increase in the volume of 
a balanced trade, in the sense that the 
transactions represent all trade bal- 
ance credits and debts, thereby reduc- 
ing payment of balances in gold to a 
minimum. . 


This principle of money applies to 
domestic as well as international trade. 


Applies Also to Domestic Trade. 

The fact that price declines in this 
country have taken place despite large 
gold reserves indicates that such de- 
clines have grown out of a disturbed 
economic equilibrium. 

One wonders whether these economic 
disturbances have more likely than not 
been initiated by surpluses created be- 
cause of inordinate desires (cupidity) 
for more than average profits as ex- 
pressed by the activities of industries 
within a nation or between nations. 

Surpluses of one commodity with re- 
spect to another, that is disporportion- 
ate surpluses, are enough in themselves 
to throw an economic machine out of 
balance, whether the surpluses concern 
meats, fats, metals, textiles, finished 
products of all kinds, or even profes- 
sional services. 


Conclusions. 


To raise prices first, through mone- 
tary manipulation, in the form of in- 
flation for example, even though mean- 
while production may be limited 
through the device of conscious control, 
is of doubtful value as a permanent 
cure of our present economic ills. The 
device may even give rise to new 
maladjustments and disturbances in- 
jurious to general business. 


The present laws do not necessarily 
contemplate restoring trade balances, 
to work certain industries at 100 per 
cent or greater capacity at the expense 
of corresponding reductions in other in- 
dustries to balance trade activity. 


To advocate what is described as a 
rubber or commodity dollar, or a man- 
aged currency or its equivalent, begs 
the question. 


Instead of putting rubber into the 
dollar it would be wiser to take the 
rubber out of commodity prices by 
striving for more normal proportions 
as well as increases in trade activity, 
for only in that way can trades in com- 
modities and services cancel each other, 
the most effective way of facilitating 
the movement of food or any other 
product. 

Derangements in credit and in the 
supply and demand of goods cause price 
derangements and vice versa, so that 
cures must come in the form of pro- 
duction and consumption adjustments 
dictated by scientific investigations. 

The next article in this series will dis- 
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SIELOFFs; UNITS 


Offer great improvements, max- 
imum efficiency. 
air at top of cooler without use 
of fans or blowers. Reduces 
carcasses to cutting temperature 
in 14-16 hours! 
centrated at heavy part of car- 
cass; no freezing of forequar- 
Unusual efficiency, econ- 
omy, performance! 


Write for details 
SIELOFF BRINE SPRAY, INC. 


(Sieloff Packing Co.) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Deliver cold 


Cooling con- 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Fire, caused by defective wiring, re- 
cently damaged the plant of the Marys- 
ville Ice and Cold Storage Co., Marys- 
ville, Calif., to the extent of $1,500. 

Golob Produce Co., Bay City, Tex., 
have completed the construction of a 
modern cold storage plant. 


Rosenberg Brothers, Medford, Ore., 
have started construction of an addi- 
tional unit to their cold storage plant 
at Bear Creek Orchards. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a modern cold storage 
plant for Naud Burnett & Son of Green- 
ville, Tex. 

A new storage and distributing plant 
is being built by the Central Atlantic 
States Service Corp., 6 N. Broad st., 
Glassboro, N. J. 

A refrigerator car icing dock has 
been constructed at Snyder, Tex., by 
the Texas Public Utilities Corp. 

Superintendent of division of stand- 
ards and purchases, Capitol Bldg., Al- 
bany, N. Y., will let contract for re- 
frigeration department to be installed 
in the New York Training School for 
Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

A cold storage plant is being installed 
by the Bohne Meat Market at Cuero, 


Tex. 
~~ fo 


HOG REFRIGERATION. 
Chilling hogs is one of the most im- 
portant things connected with curing. 
Have your men read the “do’s” and the 
“don’ts” in “PorK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s latest revision of 
“The Packers’ Encyclopedia.” 














Lohman CIRCULATOR 
—a necessity in your plani 


Placed in coolers, the Lohman 
CIRCULATOR gently moves 
a large volume of air — thus 
equalizing temperature and 
humidity, checking mold 
growth, reducing refrigera- 
tion costs and minimizing 
shrinkage. Immediately 
stops dripping walls and ceil- 
ings. Write for particulars! 
William J. Lohman, Inc. 
62 Ninth Ave. New York City 
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PACKER HOG CONTRACT. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


nel, subject to tolerances which may be 
allowed by the Secretary or his duly au- 
thorized agent or agents. The obliga- 
tions of the Processor hereunder shall 
be subject to floods, fires, strikes, lock- 
outs, and acts of God, and any case 
whatsoever beyond the control of the 
Processor. 


(7) The Processor agrees that it 
will purchase and pay for the afore- 
said spring pigs and sows on the usual 
cash basis. 

(8) The Processor may, each day, 
present to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the District in which the Processor is 
located, an itemized statement of the 
spring pigs and sows which the Pro- 
cessor purchased for the account of the 
Secretary during the preceding day- 
Such itemized statement should include 
= respect to the purchase from each 
seller. 


(a) The number of such pigs and 
—_ purchased during such preceding 
ay. 

(b) Average ee of the pigs and 
sows thus purchased. 


(c) The price paid for the same by 
the Processors and 

(d) The written approval of a desig- 
nated inspector of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 


The Processor shall be reimbursed 
for the monies paid by it in the pur- 
chase of the pigs and sows for the ac- 
count of the Secretary, upon the pres- 
entation of the itemized statements. 


Handling and Payment. 


(9) The Processor agrees to process 
and handle (in a workmanlike manner 
in accordance with the customary prac- 
tices of the industry for such process- 
ing and handling) for the account of 
the Secretary, the pigs and sows pur- 
chased as aforesaid, as directed from 
time to time by the Secretary or his 
nominee. There is attached hereto, 
marked Schedule B, and by this refer- 
ence made a part hereof, a schedule 
of the respective costs of various types 
of processing and handling which the 
Secretary may direct from time to 
time with respect to the pigs and sows 
purchased for his account. 


(10) The Processor shall attach to 
the itemized statement, provided for in 
Paragraph 8 hereof, a bill for the cost 
of processing the pigs and sows cov- 
ered by the itemized statement. The 
Processor shall be reimbursed, on the 
basis of the terms contained in Sched- 
ule B, upon presentation of such bill. 


(11) Each Processor agrees to hold 
in storage or dispose for the account 
of the Secretary, and/or his assignee, 
the products derived from the afore- 
said processing, pursuant to the direc- 
tion of the Secretary. 


Such directions of the Secretary for 
sale or other disposition shall be ad- 
dressed to the Institute of American 
Meat Packers at Chicago, and all sales 
or other dispositions of property held 
for the Secretary shall be cleared 
through the Institute of American Meat 
Packers: 

Whenever any disposition is made 
of such products by the Processor, pur- 
suant to direction of the Secretary, the 
Processor shall submit to the Secretary 
a statement covering such disposition. 
The Processor agrees that in connec- 
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Pay for Hogs and Charges for Processing 


SCHEDULE A. 
PRICES OF PIGS AT CHICAGO. 
Weight Range. Price per Cwt. 

25-30 1 $9.50 
31-35 Ibs. 9.25 
86-40 Ibs 9.00 
41-45 Ibs. 8.75 
50 Ibs. 8.50 
51-55 Ibs 8.25 
56-60 Ibs 8.00 
61-65 lbs 7.75 
66-70 Ibs. 7.50 
71-75 lbs 7.25 
6-80 1 7.00 
81-85 lbs 6.75 
86-90 lbs 6.50 
91-95 Ibs 6.25 
96-100 Ibs. 6.00 


To be purchased on basis of average 
weight per lot with minimum weight 
of 25 lbs., maximum weight of 100 lbs. 
and maximum range of 30 lbs. on in- 
dividual pigs in each lot. 


DIFFERENTIALS. 


The above market prices for pigs are 
subject to the following differentials 
per cwt. at points outside of Chicago. 
These differentials are subject to ad- 
justment from time to time on agree- 
ment between the Government and the 
Institute as to changes necessary to 
carry out the program in an effective 
manner. The differentials are recog- 
nized as being established for this 
emergency purpose only and do not 
establish a precedent for any other 
purpose. 

Differential in 


Point of Marketing. Cents per Cwt. 
TOE, ccekiinsécbs0ceeeeeeseeesee Base 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, and National 
Mtoe Wars .ncccccscccccccccece —10c 
Interior points in Illinois and Wis- 
GORGE cocecccdcccccceccccescccee —-20e¢ 
St. Paul, Sioux City, Sioux Falls, 
Omaha, Nebraska City, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, and other 
ints on Missouri River, and all 
nterior Iowa and Minnesota 
BUMS ccccccccccccccecce eocccecce —40c 
Interior points in North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
PIGS cccccveccatccecsvecesees —50c 
Oklahoma, Texas, and all Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states —60c 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee .... —10c 


*Alabama, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Tree —5 
*Georgia and Florida ............ 
Michigan and Ohio ..........+.++. 
All states east of Ohio and North 
SO eee +25c 
*This schedule of prices shall also apply to all 
| ~ originating in these areas wherever mar- 
eted. 








tion with any such disposition, the 
gross proceeds derived therefrom shall 
be paid directly to the Secretary. 


The Processor shall on the first of 
each month present to the Secretary 
or his nominee, a statement covering 
the expenses incurred by the Processor 
for any operations which have occurred, 
in connection with the storing or dis- 
position of the products, in accordance 
with Schedule B. Upon the approval 
of the Secretary or his nominee of such 
statement, the Processor shall be re- 
imbursed for the same, and such re- 
imbursement shall be made by the fif- 
teenth of the month in which the state- 
ment is presented. 


These prices are to be applicable to 
pigs that are in good health, show nor- 
mal growth, and no body deformities 
at time of delivery. Pigs of inferior 
quality, usually mast-fed, commonly re- 
ferred to as “range pigs,” “razorbacks” 
or “Southerns,” will be bought at a 
discount of $3.00 per cwt. under the 
Chicago price wherever marketed. 


SCHEDULE B. 


CHARGES OF PACKERS FOR PROCESSING 
AND HANDLING. 

I. Processing Sows (basis, unit charge): 

1. Tanking with hair on: 

Buying, driving, killing, 15c per cwt. alive, 

Rendering into grease and fertilizer tankage 
tankage to be pressed but not dried, 25c per ewt. 
alive, plus actual cost of tankage disposal. 


2. Dehairing and tankage: 

Buying, driving, killing, and partial dehairing 
15¢ per cwt. alive. 4 

Rendering into grease and dried digester tank. 
age, 30c per cwt. alive. 
oo actual cost of tankage disposal, if not 
sold. 


3. Butchering and cutting into rough sides: 

Buying, driving, killing, dressing, and cutting 
into rough sides, 30c per cwt. alive. 

Less: Credit for lard, edible offal, and all by- 
products resulting from killing operations, to be 
retained by processor, 35c per cwt. alive, 

Net credit from butchering, 5c per cwt. alive, 

4. Curing: 

Dry salt curing in plant (loose), 65c per ewt, 
of product. 

Commercial rates, now approximately 75c per 
ewt. of product, plus transportation and handling 
expense, if necessary to have curing done outside 
plant. 

II. Processing Pigs: 

1. Tanking with hair on: 

Buying, driving, killing, 30c per cwt. alive, 

Rendering into grease and fertilizer tankage, 
Sent to be pressed but not dried, 40c per ewt. 
alive. 

Plus actual cost of tankage disposal. 

2. Butchering and cutting into rough sides (to 
apply to 80-100 lb. pigs only): 

Buying, driving, killing, dressing and cutting 
into rough sides, 60c per cwt. alive. 

Less: Credit for lard, edible offal, and all by- 
products resulting from killing operations, to be 
retained by processor, 15c per cwt. alive. 

Net charge for butchering, 45c per cwt. alive. 

3. Curing: © 

Dry salt curing in plant (loose), 65c per cwt. 
of product. 

Commercial rates, now approximately T75c_ per 
ewt. of product, plus transportation and handling 
expense, if necessary to have curing done outside 
plant. 

Ill, Storage, Handling, etc.: 

1. Storing grease in containers: 

Labor, putting grease in tierces or drums, 10c 
per cwt. of grease, plus actual cost of tierces, 
drums, or other containers, ready for filling. No 
charge for filling labor if grease is stored in 
storage tanks or tank cars. 

2. Storage charges: 

Grease (in tierces, drums, or storage tanks), 
10c per cwt. per month. 

Grease (in tank cars), actual cost, now ap- 
proximately Te per cwt. per month, plus de- 
murrage, switching, and other railroad charges. 

Tankage, actual cost; commercial rates if stored 
outside plant. 


Meats, dry salted, commercial rates, now ap- 
proximately 12%4c per cwt. per month, plus small 
overhauling charge. 

Meats, frozen, commercial rates, now approxi- 
mately 25c per cwt. r first month, plus lic 
per cwt. per month for following months. 

Storage charges on grease, tankage, and frozen 
meats shall apply immediately from and after 
date of production; storage charges on dry salt 
meats shall apply after 20 days from date curing 
operation is begun. 

8. Selling expenses: 

Grease, broker’s actual commission charge, now 
5e per cwt. 

Meats,* dry salt, broker’s actual commission 
charge, now 1 per cent of sales price, with 
minimum of 744 cents per cwt. and maximum of 
12% cents per cwt. 

4. Handling, delivery, etc. 

The processor shall be reimbursed for all labor 
and other actual expenses incurred in handling, 
transferring, and transporting product for storage 
or other disposition, and also for labor of packing 
and shipping, containers, shipping material, truck- 
ing, freight, and delivery expenses at actual cost. 








(12) The Secretary shall have the 
right to name any person or corpora- 
tion to act as his agent in connection 
with any of the provisions contained 
herein to be performed by the Secre- 
tary. 

In witness whereof, the parties here- 
to set their hands and seals as of the 
date above indicated. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active—Prices Irregular—Hogs 
Fairly Steady—Run_ Liberal—Cash 
Trade Fair—Stocks Increasing—Hog 
Reduction Plan Inaugurated. 

The market for hog products was 
nervous and irregular the past week 
and, in a fairly active trade, backed 
and filled rapidly over a liberal range 
particularly for lard. Liquidation, hedge 
selling and stop loss orders, caused con- 
siderable weakness at times, but the 
market later scored a good recovery 
under renewed commission house ab- 
sorption and the inauguration of the 
hog reduction plan. Routine conditions 
had little influence. The market was 
easily affected, however, by the er- 
ratic fluctuations in the grain mar- 
kets, but on the whole, hog prod- 
ucts gave indications this week of 
having been fairly well liquidated. Cash 
trade was reported fair, but stocks of 
product still appeared to be on the in- 
crease. The hog market moved up and 
down over a modest range but, on the 
whole, was steady, with top hogs hold- 
ing around $4.60. The latter level looked 
excessively low, considering the prices 
being paid by the government for pigs 
which ranged from $6.00 to $9.50 ac- 
cording to weight. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding feature 
this week was the hog elimination 
scheme. The fact that buying has be- 
gun in the plan to eliminate 4,000,000 
pigs and 1,000,000 sows, was the basis 
for more speculation as_to what the 
ultimate results will be. Taking an av- 
erage of six pigs to a litter, some pre- 
dict that the government hog reduction 
plan will ultimately mean the elimina- 
tion of between 10,000,000 and 11,000,- 
000 pigs and not 5,000,000 as contem- 
plated. Unquestionably, the plan will 
be a vital factor in the future supplies 
of hog products but, at the present 
time, hog raisers appear content to mar- 
ket hogs around the present levels. 
This, it is felt, is due to some extent to 
the serious losses of feedstuffs which 
is forcing livestock upon the market. 
However, sooner or later, this situation 
will be corrected, it is felt, and the hog 
reduction scheme will have pronounced 
effect upon both the market for hogs 
and hog products. 


Western Hog Run Lower. 


The western hog run last week was 
413,800 head, compared with 417,500 the 
previous week, and 353,500 head the 
same week last year. The average 
weight of hogs received at Chicago last 
week was 262 lbs. against 261 Ibs. the 
previous week; 264 lbs. a year ago, and 
258 lbs. two years ago. The average 
price of hogs at Chicago the beginning 
of this week was $3.90 compared with 
$4.05 the previous week, $4.10 a year 
ago. and $5.50 two years ago. 

The official lard exports for the week 
ended August 12th were 8,150,000 Ibs. 
against 6,090,000 Ibs. last year, making 
exports Jan. 1 to August 12th, 346,302,- 
000 Ibs. compared with 341,443,000 Ibs. 
the same time last year. Of the week’s 
exports, 7,036,000 lbs. went to the 
United Kingdom; 660,000 Ibs. to Ger- 
many; 56,000 lbs. to the Netherlands; 
30,000 Ibs. to Cuba, and 368,000 Ibs. to 
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other countries. Exports of hams and 
shoulders for the week, including Wilt- 
shires, were 1,116,000 lIbs., against 
947,000 lbs. last year; bacon, including 
Cumberlands, 187,000 lbs. against 547,- 
000 Ibs., and pickled pork, 26,000 Ibs. 
against 155,000 lbs. last year. 

Owing to unfavorable rains and pas- 
ture conditions, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, according to its sum- 
mer cattle outlook, expects increased 
marketings of grass fed cattle this fall 
as compared with a year ago. This may 
tend to have some influence on the gen- 
eral market for meats. 


PORK—The market was quiet and 
steady at New York with mess quoted 
at $19.50; family, $16.50, and fat backs 
$14.50@15.50 per barrel. 

LARD—The market was firmer but 
demand largely routine. At New York 
prime western was quoted at $6.10@ 
6.20; middle western, 5.90@6.00c; New 
York City, tierces, 55¢c; tubs, 5%c re- 
fined, Continent, 6%@6%c; South 
America, 6% @6%c; Brazil kegs, 6% @ 
6%c; compound, easier, 744c, car lots, 
7%c smaller lots. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 12%4c under September; 


loose lard, 80c under September; leaf 
lard, 85c under September. 


BEEF—The market was quiet and 
steady at New York with mess nominal; 
packet, nominal; family, $12.25@13.00 
~ barrel, and extra India mess, nom- 
inal. 


See page 30 for later markets. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended Aug. 19, 1933: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. 


Argentine—-Canned corned beef ........ 
Argentine—Roast beef .............06 
Brazil—Canned corned beef.... 
Canada—Bacon ............+06. ceee 
Ch 2s MD seccseccscecesseoe 
England—Meat paste ... <a 
England—Beef extract .. 
Germany—Ham ......... 
Germany—Sausage ...... 
Holland—Ham .......ccsccccccece 
Italy—Salami o> \. 
Italy—Sausage .- 8,823 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 297,648 Ibs. 

















LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1, 1933, to Aug. 23, 1938, totaled 
6,101,511 Ibs.; tallow, 522,000 Ibs.; 
greases, none; stearine, 316,000 lbs. 











Hog Cut-Out Losses Are Small 


Hogs closed the current week at 
prices as low as they have been at any 
time since early in May, all grades 
showing a decline from a week ago. 
Much uncertainty hangs over the mar- 
ket in view of the heavy surpluses of 
meats and lard, heavy slaughterings, 
the inauguration of the emergency hog 
program and the prospect of a proces- 
sing tax on floor stocks as well as on 
live hogs October 1. 


Top of the market was made on Mon- 
day when $4.65 was paid for best hogs. 
This dropped to a low top of $4.50 on 
Thursday with a low average of $3.85 
the same day. The high average of 
$3.95 was made on two other days of 
the period and $3.90 on the third day. 
The market weakened perceptibly as 
the week progressed. 


Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets so‘far this week totaled 341,000 
head compared with 272,000 last week 
and 244,000 at the same time a year 





ago. The bulk of the increase over a 
week ago can be accounted for by the 
marketing of pigs and sows, especially 
pigs, for government account under the 
new program. 


The cut-out value of hogs showed 
considerable improvement over that of 
a week ago, all averages cutting to bet- 
ter advantage and well finished light 
butchers showing an actual profit per 
head. The improvement can be ac- 
counted for in large measure by the 
better price of loins and lower prices 
for live hogs, particularly the heavier 
averages. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. This week 
hogs appear to have been bought near- 
er their actual value to the packer than 
has been true in some time. 








160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Regular hams b $1.21 $1.18 $1.12 
ED \ dian's 60.0: 0'n:t o-ewade caus -29 -25 21 19 
Boston butts ‘ -28 -28 -28 
. _ ~eeperepecrt ss . 1.06 -89 71 
Bellies, light b .89 .64 .19 
OE ees Se peer reper en re ceee vous .19 54 
a re Se ee See cose ll -22 
TEE EE sas6cde vaieen<twinabackeeenenee’ .08 09 .09 12 
i SR eer ee ek eee -10 10 10 10 
PB. B. lard, Femd. Wt. ..ccccccccccccscscsecsceee -64 69 -64 57 
MY LE | a.vap.8o-0.0 <0. des dun tn4eh. ob ete eee Oareh en 05 05 .05 -05 
Sy SONI. cow teccsectccdousenaweueames -09 09 -09 09 
West, Wis, BOCES occ cccecccvcvevsesccdecse -04 O4 .04 .04 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. $4.86 $4.75 $4.51 $4.22 
Total cutting yleld .........scessccccecees 67.00% 68.00% 69.50% 71.00% 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 
the cost of well finished live hogs plus all expenses, the following results are secured: 
Trofit per ewt. eee 
Profit per hog wees cess eves 
Loss per ewt. 04 13 13 
Loss per hog .08 31 .36 
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THE ORIGINAL PATENTED 


ADVANCE 


VERTICAL COOKER 


STREN ta METAL 


tdeal Cooker for 
Lard, Packers Oftal, 
or Glue Stock 


NO RIVETS OR STAY BOLTS 
OCCUPIES LESS FLOOR SPACE 


THE ADVANCE  ogliages cs “She ~ + phe of oF 
DAYTON.  ogliages cs “She ~ + phe 





| SCRAP o 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


362 West Water St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 











Established 1872 














Crachlings, Bones, 
Dried blood, lanhage. 
and other By-Products 


Grinding 
Pays More.. 


. the Medman Way 


QTEDMAN’S 2-Stace Hamme 

Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine 


nded 136 ¢ Aurora, INDIANA-— u.s.a. 











VELVET 

DRIVE Moving tables 

for cutting rooms 

and other departments 

are substantial, smooth- DRIVE cutting tables re. 
5 cently built for a large 

running and durable. modern cutting room. 

J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers" of a complete line of packing house 


y and 
718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 


Wixee 


TEEL 
wy STEEL 


One of several VELVET 











Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 


2824-2900 
VERMONT ST. 
BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
PULman 2206 


CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


Eww G Se 





VIF NEVE 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 


E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman. Dept. Mér. 


(Formerly with Armour E Compan 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 


M&M HoG 


A single M&M Hog meets 
all grinding requirements of 
rendering plants. Takes fats, Iv. 
bones, carcasses, viscera, etc. 

Reduces everything to ani- 

form degree of fine- 

ness at low operating 

cost! Let us analyze 

your requirements and 

make cost-cutting rec- 

ommendations. 


MITTS & MERRILL 





Saves steam, power, 
labor, space. ‘Increases 
melter capacity. Makes 
ground product give up 
fat and moisture readi- 
Cuts operas 

costs! 





Builders of 





| Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich, 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The market in the east 
has been rather quiet the past week 
and barely steady in tone. Some mod- 
erate trading was reported in extra 
New York at 35c f.o.b. unchanged from 
the previous week, but on the whole, 
consumers were displaying limited in- 
terest and producers were not pressing 
offerings. Some regarded the market 
as steady at the present level, and 
others looked upon the situation as 
easy. However, it was apparent that a 
point had been reached where, if pro- 
ducers attempted to press quantities on 
the market, a lower range was most 
likely. On the other hand, should con- 
sumers be forced into the market for 
supplies, somewhat better levels than 
those ruling undoubtedly would have to 
be paid. The irregular outside mar- 
kets have something to do with shap- 
ing sentiment for the time being. A 
feature that attracted some attention 
was the agricultural bureau statement 
that unfavorable range and pasture 
conditions will cause an increase in 
marketing of grassfed cattle this fall 
as compared with last year. At New 
York, special was quoted at 3%c; extra, 
3%c f.0.b.; edible, 5c nominal. At Chi- 
cago, trade continued disappointingly 
slow in tallow, with the market bare 
of news. Nearby demand was quiet and 
while consumers showed some interest 
in later deliveries, producers ideas were 
above those now prevailing. Edible was 
quoted at 4@4%c; fancy, 3%c; prime 
packer, 3%c; No. 1, 344c; No. 2, 3c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow Sept.-Dec. was unchanged at 
22s. Australia good mixed at Liverpool 
Sept.-Dec. was off 1s at 20s 9d. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
at New York but, with a lack of pres- 
sure of offerings, held fairly steady at 
54%@5%c. At Chicago, stearine was 
= and about steady with oleo quoted 
at 5c. 

OLEO OIL—Routine conditions again 
prevailed in this market with the tone 
steady. At New York, extra was quoted 
at 6% @6%c; prime, 5%@6%c; lower 
grades, 5%c. At Chicago, the market 
was quiet and about steady with extra 
quoted at 6c. 








See page 30 for later markets. 








LARD OIL — Demand was rather 
quiet, but the market ruled steady and 
unchanged with prime New York 
quoted at 10%c; extra winter, 8%4c; ex- 
tra, 8c; extra No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
quiet and the market easier with raw 
materials. At New York, pure was 
quoted at 14c; extra, 8%c; No. 1, 8c; 
cold test, 17c. 

GREASES—There was no particular 
activity in the grease markets at New 
York the past week, with interest more 
or less routine. The price structure was 
somewhat easier. Dullness in demand 
appeared to be the outstanding factor 
as there was little change in competing 
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quarters. However, while offerings ap- 
peared a little freer, it was noticeable 
that producers’ ideas stiffened quickly 
with any firming in the general com- 
modity trend. However, sentiment was 
very mixed. Consumers were display- 
ing little interest in nearby supplies, 
but were having difficulty in securing 
later delivery stuff around the current 
levels. At New York yellow and house 
was quoted at 3%@3%c according to 
quality; A white, 3%@3%c; B white, 
3% @3%c; choice white for export, 3% 
@4c. At Chicago, a disappointingly 
slow trade featured the grease mar- 
kets and aside from a few distressed 
cars there was little to the market. 
Nearby demand was slow. Producers 
were unwilling sellers of future de- 
livery around the current levels. Brown 
was quoted at 2%c; yellow, 3c; B white, 
3% @3%c; A white, 3%c; choice white 
all hog, 3%c. 
Jo — 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Aug 24, 1933. 
Blood. 
Market weaker. Sales reported at 
$2.00 @2.25. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.................. $2.00@2.25 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Producers offering at $2.25. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$1.75@2.00 & 10c 
Unground. 8 to 10% ammonia... @2.50 & 10¢ 
Liquid stick @1.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
This product showed considerable 
weakness, with buyers taking a waiting 
attitude. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
unit protein $ .50@.55n 

Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 
@30.00 


@25.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 
Some trading at lower prices. 


Per Ton, 
@35.00 
@40.00 
@32.50 
‘@40.00 


Digester tankage meat meal 
Meat and bone scra oe, CEPT E Le 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market slightly weaker but little 
change in price. 
High grd. ground, 10@12% am..$ 
Low egrd., and ungr., 6-10% am.. 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 
per ton 
Hoof meal 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Practically no activity in this mar- 

ket and little price change. 
Per ton. 

Kip stock $10.00@12.00 
Calf stock 
Sinews, pizzles 
Horn piths 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 
Hide trimmings (new style) 
Hide trimmings (old style) 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib... 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 

Some trade in bone meal. Prices 
showing a little to the stronger side 
with buyers having little interest. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. $25.00@ 26.00n 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... @22.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Prices largely nominal. 


Horns, according to grade 
Mfg. shin bones 

Cattle hoofs 

Junk bones 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 
Prices show little change. Some sales 
of winter procesed hair but otherwise 
market nominal. 


Summer coil and field dried 
Winter coil dried 

Processed, black, winter, per 1b. 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb 
Cattle switches, each* 


*According to count. 


a 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, August 28, 1938. 

South American ground tankage sold 
at $3.00 & 10c, c.if. southern ports, 
which is the present quotation. Local 
tankage, both ground and unground, is 
hard to place, due to lack of buying in- 
terest and prices are inclined to sag. 

Ground dried blood is held at about 
$2.65 per unit, f.o.b. New York, with 
ebuyers’ views $2.50 which sellers are 
not inclined to accept because the stocks 
are not very heavy. South American, 
August, September shipment is offered 
at $2.75 per unit, c.i-f. 

Unground dried menhaden fish scrap 
is a little lower in price being offered 
at $2.75 & 10c, f.o.b. fish factories, 
Virginia. 

Most other fertilizer materials and 
cracklings remain unchanged in price. 

fe 


CALL FOR CATTLE SUPPLY CUT. 


Substantial reduction in cattle num- 
bers seems necessary before the cattle 
industry will again be on a profitable 
basis, according to the summer cattle 
outlook report issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Larger mar- 
keting of cattle than a year earlier is 
in prospect during the next 12 months. 
However, this will include fewer of the 
better finished kinds and more of the 
lower grades, the report says. 

Although the number of cattle on 
feed in the Corn Belt on August 1 was 
somewhat larger than on that date last 
year, total marketings of fed cattle 
during the remainder of 1933 probably 
will not be greatly different from those 
of the corresponding period of 1932, as 
the short supplies and relatively high 
prices of feed will tend to restrict fur- 
ther purchases of feeder animals. 


Unfavorable range and pasture con- 
ditions, it is expected, will cause an in- 
crease in the — of grass cattle 
this fall compared with a year earlier, 
and because of reduced feeder demand 
a larger proportion of these cattle will 
be slaughtered. Supplies of the better 
grades of fed-cattle during the first 
half of 1934 will be considerably smaller 
than in the first half of 1933. 

Moderate improvement in the con- 
sumer demand for beef has been in evi- 
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dence in recent months. Further im- 
provement will depend upon continued 
Increase in consumer buying power. 
Demand for beef during the remainder 
of 1933 will be adversely affected to 
some extent by the unusually large sup- 
plies of other meats available for con- 
sumption. 

Cattle have been increasing in num- 
ber since 1928, and the number of breed- 
ing stock now on farms and ranges is 
the largest ever reached in this coun- 
try. With present numbers of cows, 
the annual output of cattle and calves 
is equal to the largest yearly slaugh- 
ter of such stock on record. The in- 
crease in cattle numbers thus far, how- 
ever, has only recently been reflected 
in increased cattle slaughter. In previ- 
ous cattle production cycles slaughter 
increased for about three years before 
the expansion in numbers was checked. 


a 
ANIMAL VS. NUT MARGARINE. 


Margarine made from oleo oil con- 
stituted only 19 per cent of the total 
production of that product during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, accord- 
ing to figures issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Nut mar- 
garine constitutes the other 81 per cent. 
Monthly production of each kind of 
margarine and total production are re- 
ported by the department as follows: 


Nut Oleo oil 


margarine. — Total. 
ibs. bs. 


Ibs. 
July, 1932 ... 8,844,240 
August 12,334,078 ‘ 
September ... 992, 787, 16 
October 39 
November .... 


541 


224,427 


- cee 175,517,913 99,501,261 
a 
MEAT EXHIBIT AT STATE FAIR. 


An exhibit of processed pork products 
is being displayed this week at the Na- 
tional Swine Show which is being held 
in connection with the Illinois State 
Fair at Springfield, Ill. The exhibit 
was arranged by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers and includes the 
products of Illinois members of the 
Institute. It is in the grand stand on 
the Illinois State Fair Grounds and 
consists of two eight-foot General Elec- 
tric display cases filled with sausage, 
hams, bacon, canned meats, vinegar- 
pickled products in glass jars and lard. 
Back of the cases there is a large dis- 
play of packaged pork products. 


-——e— — 


KILL STATE MARGARINE TAXES. 


A referendum on the Oregon mar- 
garine law was held on July 21 and the 
measure killed, thus eliminating the 
tax on margarine in that state. In 
Kentucky a permanent injunction has 
been granted against the enforcement 
of the law taxing margarine 10c: per 
pound. The state attorney general 
promises an appeal to the Supreme 


Court. 
~— -fe- — — 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Aug. 23, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 22s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 20s. 


215,109,174 
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COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was moderate at New York but 
available supplies were light and prices 
were steady following the futures. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 3%c nom- 
inal; Texas 35c nominal. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Thursday, August 17, 1933. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
495 a Bid 
495 a Bid 
515 
515 
525 
530 
540 
540 
548 
including switches, 33 con- 
Southeast crude, nominal. 


Friday, August 18, 1933. 
505 a Bid 
505 a Bid 
515 a 518 
520 a 524 
525 a 530 
5380 a 538 
540 


tracts. 


530 

532 

562 550 

545 546 a 552 

Sales, including switches, 49 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3% nominal. 


Saturday, August 19, 1933. 


11,183,615 
15,771,323 @ Aug. 
,779, 


588 538 545 

<aeig: 

555 555 a 
Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 

Southeast crude, 3% @4. 


Monday, August 21, 1933. 
Bid 
Bid 
530 
"540 
542 
543 549 
543 555 
553 a 563 
including switches, 33 con- 
Southeast crude, 3% nominal. 


Tuesday, August 22, 1933. 


500 a Bid 
510 a Bid 
526 
538 
545 
548 
554 
560 
8 560 553 561 
Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3% nominal. 


Wednesday, August 23, 1933. 


515 
1 530 530 530 


Sales, 
tracts. 


553 


Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3% nominal. 


August 26, 1933, 


Thursday, August 24, 1933. 
ea a 
512 a 515 
535 535 535 a.... 
5388 a 540 
555 548 547 a 548 
~- fe 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED, 


Oleomargarine produced and mate- 
rials used in manufacture during June, 
1933, with comparisons: 


Ingredients of June, 1933. June 1932, 
Uncolored Margarine: Lbs. Lbs. 
Butter 
Cocoanut oil 
Corn oil 


11,524 
7,093,105 
872 


200 
8,677,792 
41,533 
1,361,828 
28,281 


244 
3,722,605 
680,684 


Soda (benzoate of) 
Soya bean oil 





17,018,970 13,377,679 
Ingredients of Colored Margarine: 


Cocoanut oil 
Color 


ilk 
Neutral lard 
Oleo oil 


Sugar 
Total 


Total ingredients for col- 
ored and uncolored... .17,216,881 





197,911 322,782 


13,700,461 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, August 28, 1933, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, on Aug. 16, 1933: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Aug. Aug. 
Aug. 23. —Aug. 23.— 23. 


—- 1,000 6% 6% 
11% 
At 
42 


Amal, 
Do. 
Amer. 


Bohack, H 

Brennan Pack.. .... 
Chick. Co. Oil. 7,000 
Childs Co. .... 2,500 
Cudahy Pack... 4,800 
First Nat. Strs. 

Gen. Foods ...19 
Gobel Co. 
Gr.A&PIistPfd. 

Do. New .... 
Hormel, G. A... 
Hygrade Food.. 
Kroger G & B.13 
Libby MeNeill.. 
McMarr Stores. 
Mayer, 

Mickelberry Co. 
Ee GE Ec Die cece 
Morrell & Co.. 500 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. 


Do. . ° 
Rath Pack. ... 
Safeway Strs... 





no 


oo 


Bye 


> 
a 


BEize 


Soe 
~ 
a 
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Trade Moderate—Market Irregular— 
Undertone Steadier— Cash Trade 
Routine—Crude Nominal—Crop Com- 
plaints More Numerous—Outside De- 
velopments Influential. 


Operations in cotton oil futures the 
past week were on a moderate scale 
and the market continued to move ir- 
regularly although displaying a steadier 
undertone. Scattered liquidation was 
in evidence at times, while buying 
power was limited on the whole. How- 
ever, there was less pressure on the 
market than heretofore, and scattered 
new commission house buying, with 
some refiners support, served to keep 
declines in check. There was quite a 
little transferring of September spec- 
ulative holdings to the later months, 
especially to March, with refiners’ brok- 
ers doing the reverse, apparently lift- 
ing nearby hedges and placing them as 
far away as possible. Conditions with- 
in the market itself were largely of a 
routine character which, with the lack 
of broad outside interest, made for a 
situation where the professional ele- 
ment was looking on for the time being. 
This made the market readily suscepti- 
ble to outside developments which con- 
tinued a factor, especially the fluctua- 
tions in lard and in cotton. At times 
there was some buying on renewed in- 
flation talk, but nothing of a concrete 
nature on the latter came out of Wash- 
ington. The hog scheme came in for 
more attention, but thus far has hardly 
been a factor on prices. 

The crude markets were more or less 
nominal, with the Southeast and Valley 
quoted at 3%c and Texas at 3%c. 


Market Sentiment Varies. 


On the whole, sentiment appeared to 
be divided. Those accepting the gov- 
ernment’s recent cotton crop estimate, 
‘looked upon the statistical position of 
oil as unsatisfactory, barring a material 
increase in consumption while, on the 
other hand, there were those who are 
not ready to accept the government’s 
cotton ideas as yet, particularly in view 
of the reports from the South this week 
that the cotton acreage plow-up has 
been greater than generally anticipated. 
Others look upon the market favorably 
owing to the prevailing price levels; 
the government’s attitude toward main- 
taining or advancing commodity price 
levels; the possibilities of currency in- 
flation in the future should the methods 
now being used fail to produce the de- 
sired results, and last, but not least, 
the hog reduction scheme. In connec- 
tion with the latter, it was pointed out 
that whereas the government was to 
eliminate 4,000,000 pigs and 1,000,000 
Sows, In reality, considering the sow’s 
litter of six on the average, the hog 
reduction ultimately will run some- 
where between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000 
pigs. This, it was contended, is bullish 
on edible fats for the long pull. 


Showery weather overspread a good 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 
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part of the cotton belt the past week. 
In parts of Texas and Oklahoma de- 
sired rains were experienced but there 
continued to be some dry spots in these 
states. On the other hand, rains in 
the central and eastern belt were un- 
wanted and, as a result, there were in- 
creasing advices from the South of 
weevil and shedding. Climatic condi- 
tions on the whole were not favorably 
regarded. A spell of dry warm weather 
would be most satisfactury over a larg- 
er part of the territory. Climatic con- 
ditions are being watched closely as is 
the situation in feed grains, particular- 
ly prices on the latter. 


Acreage Reduction Ignored. 


The statement of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace that whereas 40,000,000 
acres are in cotton this season, the area 
would most likely be reduced 25,000,000 
acres next season, was a factor that 
temporarily was ignored, but which ul- 
timately must be given attention. It 
is apparent that the administration will 
bend every effort to get crop produc- 
tion down closer to domestic require- 
ments with the ultimate idea of more 
profitable returns to the producer. Be- 
tween the shortage in feed grains and 
feed stuffs, the hog reduction scheme, 
the certainty of government reduced 
acreages next season in corn and wheat, 
the edible foodstuffs situation outlook 
is such in this country that the short 
side of the markets is very apt to prove 
costly. Particularly will this be true if 
the country experiences unfavorable 
climatic conditions for any of the major 
crops during the coming year. 

The weekly weather report said: The 
week was moderately cool and rain- 
fall mostly light though substantial 
amounts occurred in limited areas, most- 
ly in the eastern section. On the whole, 
the crop continued to make satisfactory 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 24, 1933.— 
Changes were negligible in cotton oil 
the past week in contrast to fair ad- 
vances in lard. Crude was steady at 
3%c lb. for Texas; 4c lb. for Valley, 
with almost nothing offered for future 
shipment. Bleachable is firm at 5c lb.; 
loose New Orleans. Crop is meeting 
with some backset and faces critical 
period. Soapstock is firm with active 
demand. The trade expects higher mar- 
kets following Labor Day. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 24, 1933.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, nominal; forty-one 


per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$20.25; loose cottonseed hulls, $6.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Aug. 24, 1933.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 3% c¢ lbs.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $18.50; hulls, $5.00. 


advance in much the greater portion of 
the belt. 

The ginning figures prior to August 
16 were 459,911 bales, against 251,451 
bales last year but this season’s figure 
was materially below private expecta- 
tions. In 1931, the ginnings to this 
time were only 90,608 bales. 

COCOANUT OIL—Quiet and nom- 
inal conditions ruled the market during 
the week. With demand limited the 
undertone was slightly easier. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 3%c; while 
at the Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted 
at 3%c. 

CORN OIL—The last business was 
at 5c Chicago, but demand was slow 
during the week, and prices slightly 
easier, with the latest quotation, 4%c 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Rather dull and 
nominal conditions ruled the market 
with the tone about steady and prices 
quoted at 8c nominal, mills. 

PALM OIL—With cables lacking and 
soaper interest slow, there was very 
little change in this quarter, although 
stronger exchange rates had some in- 
fluence upon values. At New York, 
spot Nigre was 4%c nominal; shipment 
Nigre 3.55¢ asked; 12% per cent acid, 
nominal; 20 per cent softs, 3%c; Suma- 
tra for shipment, 8%c. 

; — KERNEL OIL—Purely nom- 
inal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was rather featureless awaiting devel- 
opments. Locally spot was quoted 6% 
@6%%c, and shipment 6c, but little is 
expected in the market until the new 
crop is available about the middle of 
November. 


‘ jie meal OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market quiet and 
purely nominal. 
— 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 23, 1983. 

The cottonseed meal market contin- 
ued its downward course. Prices gave 
way in a dull market $1.00 per ton. 
Hedging pressure continues to be the 
controlling factor in the market. Most 
of the trading was done at $22.15 basis, 
December. There was little outside 
news to influence the market. Grain 
was inclined to be strong early, as were 
stocks and cotton, but before the close 
all markets were weak and lower. The 
close of the cottonseed meal market was 
easy at the decline. 


a 


JULY MARGARINE TAX. 


Tax collections on oleomargarine for 
July, 1933, received from manufacturers 
and dealers, compared with those for 
the same month of 1932, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue as follows: 
Oleomargarine: 


Colored 
Uncolored 
Dealers s 


July, 1933. July, 1932. 


$ 3,184.82 
28,321.87 
414,304.54 


47,222.05 
pecial taxes.442,645.00 
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Week’s Closing Markets 











FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were firmer the latter 
part of the week due to renewed in- 
flation developments, stronger outside 
markets and government pig buying. 
Broader outside absorption of lard was 
noted but hedge selling checked a rally. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was firmer on lighter 
offerings and better buying interest 
owing to outside strength, inflation gos- 
sip, better lard and cotton markets, 
and cotton crop complaints. Crude and 
Southeast and Valley, 4c lb. nominal; 
Texas, 3%c lb. nominal. 


Closing quotations on _ bleachabl< 
prime summer at New York, August 25: 


Spot, $5.10b; Aug., $5.10b; Sept., 
$5.20@5.30; Oct., $5.25@5.35; Nov., 
$5.85@5.45; Dec., $5.483@5.48; Jan., 
$5.50@5.55; Feb., $5.50@5.60; Mar., 
5.59@5.68. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 35%c f.o.b. 

Stearine. 


Stearine, 542 @5%c. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Aug. 25, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $6.10@6.20; middle 
western, $5.95@6.05; city, 55% @5%c; 
refined Continent, 6%@6%c; South 
America, 6% @6%c; Brazil kegs, 6% @ 
6%c; compound, car lots, 7c. 


a rd 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Aug. 24, 1933. — General 
market stronger with lard, hams and 
picnics in fair demand. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 73s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, English, 64s; spot lard, 36s 3d; 
Sept., 32s 9d; Oct., 33s 3d; Nov., 34s. 


~ ate 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Receipts of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
August 10 totaled 61,670 bales compared 
with 66,669 bales the previous week and 
78,687 bales in the same week a year 
earlier. Prices of first quality product 
at Liverpool the week ended August 10 
with comparisons follow: 


Aug.10, Aug.3, Aug.11, 
1933. 1933. 1932. 


American green bellies...... $11.54 $11.81 §$ 7.08 
Danish green sides.......... 16.39 15.93 10.41 
Canadian green sides....... 12.11 10.91 9.41 
American short cut green 
err 14.41 14.52 10.88 
American refined lard ...... 7.98 8.47 7.36 
a Xo 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Prices of hogs at Berlin for the week 
ended August 10 were quoted at a top 
of $11.59 compared with $11.26 the pre- 
vious week and $9.89 in the like period 
of 1932. Lard in tierces at Hamburg 


was quoted at $11.38 per cwt. compared 
with $11.50 the previous week and $7.92 
a year ago. 








to anyone hap@itng meats on a car- 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended August 19, 1933, were 
3,866,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,442,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,421,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to August 19 this year, 
148,823,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 117,878,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended August 19, 1933, were 
4,867,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,620,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,751,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to August 19 this 
year, 173,372,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 151,566,000 lbs. 


—— fe —-— 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to August 25, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
56,893 quarters; to the Continent, none. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
England, 113,421 quarters; to Continent, 

19. 


’ a an 
MAKING GOOD PICKLE. 
Pickle making is simplified when a 
modern brine-leaching vat is used. 
Plans for one of the best brine leaching 
vats ever designed appear in “PORK 


PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
new book on pork packing. 


Watch Wanted page for bargains. 








Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
when prices are fluctuating up or 
down. 


The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is i} 
easy to i or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from Y%c to lc 
under the market. 

A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller $37.50; at %c under 
he loses 5.00; at %c under he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00, 





The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
ec variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICHB is vital 









lot basis. For full information, 
THE NATIONAL PRO- 











VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 








August 26, 1933. 







MEAT INDUSTRY ACTIVITY. 


E. Clemente, Ozone Park, N. Y., has 
filed plans for the erection of a one. 
story brick abattoir to be erected at 341 
Van Brunt st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Work has begun on additions to the 
plant of Emge and Sons, meat packers 
at Ft. Branch, Ind. The plans call for 
a three-story building to house the sau- 
sage and killing departments and one 
of four stories to contain the coolers 
and a garage. 


Work has begun on the one-story 
addition to the plant of the Federal 
Packing Co., Inc., 149 State st., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Capital stock of the Rabbi Leiter’s 
Kosher Meat Products, Inc., 195 Stan- 
ton st., New York City, has been in- 
creased $10,000. 


Braun Bros. Packing Co., Troy, Ohio, 
will erect a 30x124 ft. addition to their 
present plant. The building will con- 
tain freezing, pickle and wash rooms, 
The estimated cost is $25,000. 


Arnold Bros., Inc., 660 W. Randolph 
st., Chicago, Ill., have purchased the 
plant of the Perry Packing & Provision 
Co., Perry, Iowa, and will make exten- 
sive alterations. 


Bronx’ Meat Co., Inc., 457 Westches- 
ter ave., New York City, has increased 
its capital by 100 shares, no par value, 


Madison Packing Co., 307 W. John- 
son st., Madison, Wis., will erect a one- 
story and basement addition to their 
plant. 


Foundations are being laid for the 
addition and alterations to the plant of 
John J. Felin & Co., Inc., 4142 Ger- 
mantown ave., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
project will be completed at a cost of 
$250,000. 


The five-story, 60x100 ft. addition to 
the beef cooler of the Rath Packing 
Co. plant, Waterloo, Iowa, is now under 
construction and is expected to be com- 
pleted by Oct. 1. Construction of an 
edible tank house has also begun. H. P. 
Henschien is the architect. 


Charles Brandt, Munsey, N. Y., has 
awarded the contract for the erection 
of a one-story meat plant at 469 W. 
47th st. 


Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, 
Kans., will erect a one-story 25x120 ft. 
private garage. 

—— fe — 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended August 19, 
1933: 





Week @nding New York. Boston. Phila. 
Aug. 19, 1983........ 79,920 5,409 «17,341 
‘Aug. 12; 1933........ 82/396 3500 veces 2 
Aug. 5, 1988........ 44.656 7312 28 
July 29, 1933...1...2 37/903 pe 

780,197 45,370 56,735 
Aug. 20, 1982........ ~y-* I le 
Aug. 13, 1982........ 5.447 $000 ieake 
338,576 45,234 173,472 

es 


HIDE AND SKIN IMPORTS. 


Imports of hides and skins into the 
United States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1933, totaled 211,562,- 
000 lbs. compared with 254,084,000 lbs. 
in the preceding fiscal year. The value 


of the 1932-33 import was placed at 
$22,984,000 as against $37,412,000 in 
the previous year. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Despite the move- 
ment of approximately 17,000 July 
hides late this week by one packer who 
is without private tanning account out- 
let, at prices a cent under last reported 
sales in the big packer market, price 
schedules in this market are not very 
clearly established. The sale included 
native steers at 14c, butt branded 
steers at 14c, Colorados, 13%c, light 
native cows 18c, and branded cows 
12%ec. 

These prices were a half-cent higher 
than those realized by the local small 
packer association for 15,500 July-Aug. 
hides around mid-week, mentioned un- 
der the small packer market, indicating 
a firmer tone, although no follow-up 
business has yet been reported. 


However, the other big packers have 
declined to recognize these sales as es- 
tablishing the market, and continue to 
quote their last sale prices—15c for 
native, butt branded and heavy Texas 
steers, 14%2c for Colorados and light 
Texas steers, 14c for extreme light na- 
tive steers, light native cows and heavy 
native cows, 13%c for branded cows, 
and 10c for native bulls. 


While the movement of leather has 
slowed down recently, this being an in- 
between season, the fall run of shoe 
production will soon be getting under 
way. Tanners have been giving more 
attention recently to their code, on 
which hearings are being held at pres- 
ent, than to the accumulation of raw 
stock. Undoubtedly, the good move- 
ment of leather during the summer 
months has reduced their supplies of 
hides considerably. As the week closes, 
the dollar has also weakened consider- 
ably, and holders of hides are inclined 
to sit tight for the moment, despite 
the lack of interest on the part of hide 
buyers. 


June shoe production was estimated 
at 34,630,000 pairs, or 47 per cent more 
than in June, 1932; total production for 
the first six months this year was 15.4 
per cent over the same period last year. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—lIdeas of 
value vary considerably in the small 
packer market. Last trading on July 
all-weights, production of some outside 
plants, was at 12%c for native cows 
and steers and 12c for branded. Some 
more reported available on this basis, 
while another local killer reports de- 
clining these prices, asking a half-cent 
more. Local small packer association 
Sold July-Aug. hide mid-week, 1,400 
native steers at 13%c, 1,000 extreme 
native steers 1244c, 1,400 Colorados 13c, 
700 heavy native cows 12%c, 6,500 light 
native cows 12%4c, and 4,500 branded 


cows 12c, reported going to dealer 
outlet. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market very quiet this 
week. A pack of 4,000 LaPlatas sold 
at close of last week equal to 11}ic, 
eif, New York, as against $30.00 or 
11t%e paid earlier. Last sale of Uruguay 
hides, previous week, was equal to‘l1l@ 
il%e, cif. New York. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Trading contin- 
ues light in the country hide market, 
with prices not very clearly established 
and quoted in a wide range, pending 
definite establishment of prices in the 
packer market. More pressure is being 
applied with the purpose of enforcing 
the sale of all country hides on a 
trimmed basis, and most dealers are 
quoting hides only on trimmed basis 
at present. All-weights quoted around 
9@9%c, selected, delivered. Heavy 
steers and cows 8%@8%c, nom. Buff 
weights range 9%@10%c, and ex- 
tremes 1032@11'%c, selected, trimmed. 
Bulls quoted around 6@6%4c, flat. All- 
weight branded 7@7*c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS—In the absence of fur- 
ther trading, packer calfskins are 
quoted on basis of last sales of June 
calfskins, several weeks back, 23c for 
picked point heavies 94%-lb. and over, 
22c for River point heavies, and 21c for 
all lights under 944-lb.; offerings made 
on this basis. 

Chicago city calfskins quiet, with last 
trading at 17c for 8/10-lb., and 18c for 
10/15-lb.; offered on this basis. Out- 
side cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 17c, 
nom.; mixed cities and countries about 
15c; straight countries 12@13c. Car 
Chicago city light calf and deacons sold 
at $1.05. 

KIPSKINS—One packer sold 3,000 
June-July northern native kipskins this 
week at 16%4c, or ‘ec under previous 
asking price. Last trading on over- 
weights was at 15%c for Mays and 15c 
for Mar.-Apr.; branded quoted around 
14%c, nom. 

Car of Chicago city kipskins sold at 
144%c. Outside cities quoted 14@14ec, 
nom.; mixed cities and countries about 
13%c; straight countries 11@12c. 

Packer regular slunks quoted $1.10 
last paid and asked. 

HORSEHIDES — Market continues 
about unchanged, with good city ren- 
derers quoted $3.60@3.75, and higher 
asked in some directions; mixed city 
and country lots range $3.25@3.50. 
New York market higher, with city 
renderers quoted $4.00@4.25 asked. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 14 
@16c for full wools. Shearling season 
is well over and production very light 
but sufficient interest to absorb the 
limited offerings at fairly steady prices. 
One car packer shearlings sold this 
week at 80c for No. 1’s, 65c for No. 2’s, 
and 55c for clips; last sales by another 
packer at 5c over these prices, and 
another car being offered on that basis 
early next week. Pickled skins steady, 
with last trading in straight run native 
pickled lambs at $6.1242@6.25; some 
asking up to $6.50 per doz. but market 
quiet. Last trading at New York at 
$6.12% per doz., with earlier sales at 
$6.25 and $6.75 on graded basis. Na- 
tive spring lamb pelts last sold at $1.85 
per cwt. live lamb at Chicago, and $1.70 
per cwt. at New York. Outside small 
packer lamb pelts quoted 90@95c each. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—tTrading this week 
continued at a standstill, so far. Hides 
are available at 15c for native steers 
and butt brands, and 14%c for Colo- 
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rados, and thus far holders have ig- 
nored the trading in the western mar- 
ket at a cent under these prices. 


CALFSKINS—Calfskin market ac- 
tive this week, total of around 60,000 
reported moved, with prices steady to 
a shade firmer on the light end. The 
5-7’s sold at $1.25, $1.2744, and $1.30; 
the 7-9’s brought $1.65 and $1.70; the 
9-12’s sold at $2.35@2.40. Last sale 
of 12/17 veal kips was at $2.65 for 
packers. 


a 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 
Saturday, Aug. 19, 1933—Closed. 


Monday, Aug. 21, 1933—Close: Sept. 
12.20b; Dec. 12.50@12.65; Mar. 12.70@ 
12.90; June 13.00b; sales 9 lots. Clos- 
ing 10 points higher to 5 lower. 


Tuesday, Aug. 22, 19838—Close: Sept. 
12.40b; Dec. 12.40@12.50; Mar. 12.65@ 
12.70; June 12.99@13.05; sales 6 lots. 
Closing 20 points higher to 10 lower. 


Wednesday, Aug. 23, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 12.50b; Dec. 12.55@12.65; Mar. 
12.80@12.85; June 13.10b; sales 21 lots. 
Closing 10 to 15 points higher. 


Thursday, Aug. 24, 19383—Close: Sept. 
12.50b; Dec. 12.51@12.60; Mar. 12.75@ 
12.90; June 13.00b; sales 25 lots. Clos- 
ing unchanged to 10 points lower. 


Friday, August 25, 1933—Close: Sept. 
$12.50b; Nov., $12.85@12.95; Mar., 
$13.20 sale; June, $13.40 bid. Sales, 20 


lots. 
en 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended August 25, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Aug. 25. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. 

ae 14% @15% @15%n 7%@ 8 
Hvy. nat. 

strane 14 @15 @15 7 @7% 
Hvy. Tex. 

@15n @15n 6%@ 7 


SUES. .....-. 14 
Hvy. butt brnd’d. 

strs. @1in @ Tax 
@14% 6%4ax 


s 6%4ax 
Brnd’d cows.124%@13% 13% ») 644ax 
Hvy. nat. 


1. 
cae 134%@14% @ 
cows 13 @14 6%4ax 
Lt. nat. cows.13 @14 ) 7 
Nat. bulls .. @10 @ 4%4n 
4n 


strs. 
Ex-light Tex. 
eae 124%@13% 13% 


Brnd’d bulls. @ 9%n 
Calfskins ...21 @23n 

Kips, nat. .. @16 

Kips, ov-wt.. 
Kips, brnd’d. 
Slunks, 
Slunks, 


&% 
5% ” 
@1l4\%n 
reg.. 1.10 
hris..40 @50 


7 

6% 
40 
30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.124%@13 @12% 
Branded 12 @12% @12 
Nat. bulls .. 10n 
Brnd'd bulls. 

Calfskins ... 

Ki 


aS 
ey 
- 


Shnaaeep 
ie 


RPS 


Slunks, 
Slunks, hris.. 


(x) 
om 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. 84 @ 8% 


Extremes ... 
Bulls 6 
— 7 eon 


ps 

Light calf ..5 
Deacons ....50 
Slunks, reg.. 20n 
Slunks, hris. @10n 
Horsehides ..3.00@3.75 


+ Fam to 
Zasqqaesees® 
eee ioonpegy 


10n 
3.00@3.75 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs .. 
Sml._pkr. 

lambs .....90 @95 
Pkr. shearlgs.80 @85 
Dry pelts ...14 @16 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Aug. 24, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Receipts of fed steers and year- 
lings excessive and the market, after 
holding stubbornly steady, finally 
slumped fully 25c on good to choice 
steers, with common and medium 
grades steady to 25c lower; common 
and medium grades light offerings hold- 
ing steady; run among heavies on rec- 
ord for this season of year, considering 
relative scarcity of western grass cattle. 
Light heifer and mixed yearlings firm 
but weightier kinds, 15@25c lower; all 
cows slow, but about steady; bulls 
strong and vealers 50c higher; extreme 
top fed steers $7.40, next highest price 
$7.35; only strictly choice steers and 
yearlings selling above $7.00 at the 
close; bulk then turning at $5.35@6.50; 
most longfed weighty steers $6.00@ 
6.75 with 1,455-lb. averages $6.90, and 
1,719 lbs., $6.50; best lone yearlings, 
$7.25; light yearlings, $7.10; heifer 
yearlings, $6.15; most beef cows in 
grass flesh, $2.75@3.25; not many 
grainfed cows above $4.00, best, around 
$4.50; cutters, $2.50 down to $1.25; 
most sausage bulls, $2.75@3.25; best, 
$3.40, Selected vealers sold up to $8.00 
and better at close. Approximately 
3,000 western grassers in run, mostly 
stockers, selling at $4.50 down to $3.25 
and grass cows going at $2.60@3.75, 
with cuttery kinds at $2.35. 

HOGS—Compared to last Friday: 
Market unevenly steady to 15c lower. 
Light lights, off 15@25c; commercial 
pigs, 25@50c down; packing sows, 5@ 
10c lower; closing top, $4.50; late bulk, 
180-220 lIbs., $4.40@4.50; 230-290 Ibs., 
$3.60@4.40; 300-400 Ibs., $3.25@3.60; 
light lights, $4.25 downward; commer- 
cial pigs, $3.50 down; packing sows, 
$2.75@3.35; smooth lightweights, $3.35 
up, and extremely heavy kinds, $2.75 
down. 

SHEEP—Compared close last week: 
Fat lambs around 50c lower; yearlings 
under some pressure; sheep steady. The 
largest range lamb run of the year, with 
dull and lower dressed trade, is charge- 
able with price depreciation. Plainness 
of many westerns was also a trade bur- 
dening factor. Top slaughter lambs 


$7.60, paid at close for toppy 87-lb. 
Washingtons, but bulk late natives and 


westerns, $7.00@7.25; plainer kinds, 
$6.75 downward; native throwouts, 
$4.00@4.75; yearlings, $5.25@5.50. 


——&——_ 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Aug. 24, 1933. 


CATTLE—The week’s heavy run con- 
sisted largely of fed steers and year- 
lings. Early in the week there was a 
good demand and strength and weak- 
ness about offset but with burdensome 
reactions on Thursday, a decline of 
around 25c was enforced. She stock 
closed weak to 10@15c lower; lower 
grade cows holding about steady; bulls 
are 15@25c lower, and vealers steady 
to 50c lower for the week. Choice 
1,468-lb. steers topped at $6.85, other 
weighty steers and medium weights, 
$6.75; yearlings, 926-lb., $6.65; choice 
fed heifers, in load lots, $5.75; odd head, 
$5.85@6.00. A few choice selected 
vealers sold up to $6.00. 

HOGS—Depressed prices featured 
hog division. Decline uneven, 5@30c 
as compared with last Saturday. Thurs- 
day’s top $4.05 for sorted 210- to 220-lb. 
kinds. Good to choice 160- to 250-lb., 
$3.75@4.00; 140- to 160-lb., $3.00@3.65; 
250- to 350-lb. averages, $3.00@3.85; 
sows, $2.25@2.85; top, $2.90; stags, 
$2.25@3.00; pigs over 100-lb. average, 
$2.50@3.00. 

SHEEP—A depressed dressed lamb 
trade ruled in declines on slaughter 
lambs. Compared with last Friday, the 
break is mostly 40@50c. Matured 
sheep unchanged. Thursday’s bulk 
range lambs, $6.50@6.85; sorted native 
lambs, $6.85; good to choice yearlings, 
$4.50@5.00; good to choice ewes, $1.75 


@2.75. 
oe eee 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Aug. 24, 1933. 

CATTLE—A rather slow trade fea- 
tured the fed steer and yearling market 
and closing levels were weak to 25c 
under last Friday, with most of the 
decline on the less desirable grades of 
heavy steers. Grassers predominated 
in the week’s supply and values are 
mostly 25c lower. Choice yearlings 
sold up to $6.55, with a part load at 














Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


















Graybill & Stephenson! 


Order Buyers of Hogs 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 
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$6.65, while best medium weights 
brought $6.50. Choice heavy fed steers 
went at $6.25, and the bulk of the feq 
offerings cleared from $5.00@6.00, 
Straight grassers sold largely from 
$3.00@4.50 with a few at $4.50. Feg 
heifers and mixed yearlings were 
scarce and are selling at steady to 25. 
higher levels. Slaughter cows ruled 
steady to 15c higher and bulls are firm, 
Vealers are unchanged with selected 
lots selling up to $6.00. 

HOGS—Hog prices were slightly 
higher at the week’s opening but some 
weakness developed on later days and 
final prices were mostly steady with 
last Friday. The week’s top reached 
$4.30 on Monday but at the close $4.29 
took the best. Late sales of 180- to 
240-lb. weights bulked at $4.05@4,15 
while 250- to 325-lb. butchers sold from 
$3.50@4.00._ Demand for underweights 
held up well and the better grades of 
140- to 170-lb. weights cashed at $3.40 
@4.05. Packing sows met a slow trade 
and are 10c or more lower with prices 
ranging from $2.25@2.90. 

SHEEP—Further declines of 25@40c 
were scored in fat lambs and yearlings 
during the week. Choice Kansas fed 
lambs scored $7.40 early but at the 
close most of the natives and rangers 
were taken at $6.50@7.00 with the top 
at $7.10. Most of the yearlings sold 
from $4.65@5.15. Mature sheep held 
about steady with best fat ewes selling 
at $3.00 and most lots at $2.25@2.75. 
A few aged wethers were noted at $3.00 


@3.25 
fe 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


- East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 24, 19838. 


CATTLE—Slow trading and lower 
prices on steers featured the trade this 
week. Compared with the close of the 
preceding week, steers closed 25c lower; 
native mixed yearlings and heifers 
steady to 25c lower; western grass 
heifers and beef cows, 15@25c lower; 
other slaughter classes steady. Bulk of 
native steers brought $4.85@6.00; top 
yearlings landing $6.75 and top heifers 
$6.35. Most western steers scored $3.50 
@4.40; top, $4.90. Bulk of native mixed 
yearlings and heifers cashed at $4.50@ 
6.00; top heifers $6.25. Western heif- 
ers went largely at $3.85@4.15, top 
$4.35. Majority of beef cows sold at 
$2.50@3.00; top $3.75; low cutters $1.25 
@1.65. The session closed with top 
sausage bulls at $2.90 and top vealers 
$6.75. 














———— 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Hogs — Sheep = Calves = Cattle 
H. L. SPARKS & CO. 


National Stock Yards, Ill_—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone Tyler 2500 





Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents?’ 
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HOGS—Lighter weight hogs held 
steady but heavier kinds and packing 
sows ruled 10@15c lower for the week. 
The top reached $4.60 on ‘Thursday, 160- 
to 230-lb. weights selling mostly at 
$4.30@4.50; 240 -to 300-lb., $3.60@4.15; 
packing sows, $2.65@3.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs declined 25c to 
50c. Other classes holding steady. Fat 
lambs topped late at $7.50 with bulk 
of lambs $6.75@7.00. Common throw- 
outs centered at $3.50 and slaughter 
ewes scored $1.00@2.75. 


eee ee 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U._S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 23, 1933. 

CATTLE—Slaughter steer and year- 
ling prices underwent little change for 
the first three days of the week, with 
late demand showing some urgency. 
Small lots of choice yearlings ranged 
up to $6.65 and loadlots of medium 
weight beeves cashed at $6.25@6.50. 
Most grainfeds earned $5.00@6.00 and 
a few rough grassers went at $4.50 
down. Fat she stock recovered early 
weakness, choice heifers sold up to 
$5.85, beef cows bulked at $2.25@2.75 
and most low cutters and cutters 
brought $1.50@2.00. Medium bulls 
eased off slightly and sold $2.50 down. 
Vealers remained unchanged and choice 
reached $5.50. 

HOGS—Demand continued narrow 
from all quarters and the moderate 
supply met with a lower trend in 
prices. Compared with last Friday, all 
slaughter classes showed a 10@25c de- 
cline. Wednesday’s top held at $4.00 
with bulk of 170- to 250-lb. weights 
ranging $3.75@3.90. Good and choice 
250- to 325-lb. butchers scored $3.25@ 
3.75, with 325- to 400-lb. weights $2.85 
@3.25. -Odd lots 140- to 170-lb. aver- 
ages cashed at $3.00@3.75. Packing 
sows bulked $2.40@3.10 with extreme 
heavies and roughs down to $2.25. 

SHEEP—Slightly decreased local re- 
ceipts met sluggish outlet the first three 
days of this week and slaughter lambs 
suffered 25@40c loss compared with last 
Friday. The late bulk of good to choice 
natives turned at $6.75@7.00, while 
rangers sold mainly $6.85 down. Year- 
lings in odd lots brought $4.50@5.00 
and ewes commanded $2.50 down. 


ene eee 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 23, 1933. 

CATTLE—Trade has carried a weak 
undertone this week and this, together 
with somewhat plainer quality, placed 
most of the dry-fed steers and yearlings 
at $4.50@5.75, a few lots selling up to 
$6.00 or better. Butcher heifers sold 
at $2.50@3.75; dry-feds to $5.75; beef 
cows $2.00@3.25 or better; cutters and 
low cutters $1.25@1.75; medium grade 
bulls, with weight, $2.50@2.85; better 
vealers $5.00@6.50. 

HOGS—Heavy butchers and packing 
sows have been discounted, better 170- 
to 280-lb. hogs selling today at $3.75@ 
4.20; 280- to 350-lb., $3.25@3.75; most 
packing sows, $2.65@3.05; pigs, $3.00@ 
3.25 or better for strongweights. Light 
= were salable mostly at $3.50@ 


SHEEP—Bulk of the good to choice 
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native and Dakota lambs sold today at 
$7.00; fat buck lambs, $6.00; yearling 
wethers, $3.50@5.00; fat ewes, $1.50 
2.50. Numerous loads of desirable 
range lambs were held at $7.25. 


ee es 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. ) 
Des Moines, Ia., August 23, 1933. 


Little change was noted in the hog 
trade at 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants in Iowa and Minnesota 
since Monday. The undertone for the 
most part was slow with buyers obvi- 
ously little interested in numbers ex- 
ceeding their day-by-day requirements. 
Light and medium weight butchers 
moved on a fairly active basis, but big 
weights continued very slow. Com- 
pared with the close of last week, cur- 
rent prices of butchers are virtually 
unchanged, but medium and heavy 
packing sows are lower in instances. 
Good to choice 180 to 240 Ibs. sold at 
$3.85@4.20; 250 to 290 Ibs. at $3.30@ 
4.05 mostly; big weights often below 
$3.00; most packing sows $2.40@3.00 
with big weights around $2.25. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants for the week ended Au- 
gust 23 were as follows: 


Last 

week. 
Fri., 27,500 
Sat., 31,000 
Mon., 2 43,900 
Tues., / 12,000 
Wed., / 16,600 
Thurs., Aug. 24 23,200 





TRUCK RECEIPTS GROW. 


More hogs were received by truck at 
the thirteen large terminal markets 
during July than in any similar July 
of the trucking industry. For the year 
to date more than 2,000,000 more ani- 
mals came to market by truck than 
in any preceding similar period. Re- 
ceipts for July, 1933, and July of each 


of the preceding four years at these 
markets were as follows: 

July, Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Se 55 Scarce 378,985 139,907 1,288,588 417,440 
1932 ..........238,973 106,554 869,329 361,104 
BOGE i sennan cele 23, 104,729 796,914 327,460 
SE soc ounnkts 158,485 93,586 763,089 219,471 
WOM cwiesceeice 125,698 75,297 704,724 197,801 


For the seven months ended with 
July, truck receipts of each class of 
livestock together with the total of all 
animals trucked in for 1933, 1932 and 
1931 are reported as follows: 


1933. 1932. 1931. 
Cattle .......... 2,359,708 1,753,940 1,040,832 
PD. cavsekeuse 989,432 882,965 681,515 
CO err 9,052,947 7,804,314 5,372,068 
EE aecgikeamead 2,087,513 1,984,627 1,112,281 
eee 35,637 24,395 15,607 
GR i ecccces 14,472,237 12,450,241 8,222,303 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top 
stock price summary, week ended 
17, 1938: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


ended Prev 

Aug. 17 week 
I. «po Fade cacseeeten $ 5.10 $ 5.15 
ee err ree 5.00 5.10 
WERE. sco scccccecses 5.50 5.00 
CEE vcvcdccccvecceee 4.25 4.25 
PE <wendeccséisues 3.75 3.75 
Prince Albert .......... 2.75 3.50 
Moose JAW ......eseeee 3.00 3.50 
DOGRGOTR ccccccccccccce 4.00 4.00 

VEAL CALVES. 
CE oc ecccessheesvew $ 7.00 $ 6.00 
Montreal ........-0ee008 5.25 5.25 
WirmpeS occ cccccccccce 4.50 4.50 
GRIGOEY wcccccccccccccee 4.00 4.00 
TEGMORTON cc ccccccccccce 3.50 4.00 
Prince Albert .......... 3.25 eons 
Moose JAW ...-.seeeeee 3.00 3.00 
Saskatoon ........+-e05 3.00 3.25 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Oe ee ee $ 7.25 $ 6.90 
Momtreal ..cccccccccccce 7.25 7.00 
WE, cvcscccesceces 6.50 6.15 
GRIGETY cccccccccccccees 6.10 5.80 
Edmonton ........-++e0. 6.10 5.75 
Prince Albert .......... 6.20 5.80 
Moose Jaw ....scsecees 6.25 5.90 
GRRRRGOER. os cc cecccccess 6.20 5.80 
GOOD LAMBS. - 
NN: dnt vnc ekadae wel $ 7.00 $ 6.50 
Montreal ..ccccccccccces 6.00 5.50 
WERRIPOR ccc cccsccccece 5.50 5.00 
SP 4.50 4.75 
Edmonton .......0...e0% 3.75 4.50 
Prince Albert .......... 3.00 3.50 
Moose Jaw .........++- 4.00 4.50 
Saskatoon ......cccceees 4.00 4.00 
~~ fe —— 


live- 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal 
kets, week ended Aug. 19, 1933: 


mar- 


Sheep. 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. 
Week ended Aug. 19....217,000 474,000 
Previous week .......... 200,000 475,000 
DE seevewsatvedccqceone 195,000 394,000 
SE ccc celgesscstaeceecas 253,000 425,000 
BEE  cesbbsceccdebngocees 7,000 431,000 
BE .. 000000000 cceneneneat 210,000 501,000 
eee eee 244,000 415,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 
Week ended Aug. 19.........cccceeecveees 
PEOVICES WOSK occ cvccccccccccccccssvcceses 
ae eer. 
ee ee ee 
WIRD cccccccccccccvccccesneosvecceccscesee 
GEE vied acenn0de.cececenseecueesneleanc eee 0,000 
BED ‘swntwaceetis ese escceee eevesemeareesen 359,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. b 
Week ended Aug. 19....179,000 340,000 
Previous week .......... 1 339,000 
1932 : 6,000 

1 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New 
markets for week ended Aug. 19, 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Pereey CRF. .ccscses 5,301 9,049 4,470 
Central Union ...... 2,155 1,599 a 
(Seer 234 3,209 9,995 
0 a er 7,690 13,857 14,465 
Previous week ...... 6,105 11,772 12,595 
Two weeks ago...... 5,825 10,658 14,929 


York 
1933: 
Sheep. 
49,967 





77,084 
64,030 












ich. Cincinnati,Ohi 
Indianapolis,Ind. LaFayette Ind. Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville Tenn. Sioux City,lowa Montgomery, Ala. 










se CN 


0 Dayton.Ohio Omaha,Neb. Ea 
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PACKERS PURCHASES 


Purchase of livestock by packers at principal 
eenters for the week ending Saturday, August 
19, 1933, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
Hogs. Sheep. 
3,178 10,550 
1,468 15,616 
878 6,473 
4,954 6,785 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. omee 
G. H. Hammond Co 1,051 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. sais aeus 
Shippers 15,933 7,655 
Others 27,097 5.085 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 3,702 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Co., 1,005 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 1,031 hogs; 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp., 4,797 hogs. 
Total: 44,095 cattle; 6,377 calves; 66,560 hogs; 
52,114 sheep. 
Not including 2,417 cattle, 1,538 calves, 56,209 
hogs, and 17,520 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle and 
Calves. 
4,642 
4,513 


Hogs. 
Armour and 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 
Morris & Co 


3, "038 
Independent "Pike. Co. nae i 
Jos. Baum Pkg. Co 452 nuns ‘i 
Others by 861 


14,843 


Cattle and 
Calves. Sheep. 


4,989 
5.055 


1.661 
Swift & Oo...........00- 8.815 


Others 

Eagle Pke. Co., 4 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pke. 
Co., 131 cattle: Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 42 cattle; 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 76 cattle; J. Roth ‘& Sons, 68 
cattle: So. Omaha Pke. Co., 37 cattle: Lincoln 
Pkg. Co.. 225 cattle: Nagle Pke. Co., 148 cattle; 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 60 cattle; Wilson & Co., 1,220 
Toe 

Total: 23,235 cattle and calves; 

15,520 sheep. 


53,088 hogs; 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Armour and Co 2,096 7.555 
Swift & Co ¥ 2,915 7,201 
Morris & Co OU 892 Mane 
Hunter Pkg. Co.. awne 
Heil Pkg. Co 
Krey Pkg. Co...... 
DE Seétvieees-we 2.723 
Others 3.476 


Sheep. 
6.264 
4,910 

2. "365 

-- 2,188 cage 

esee ieee dain 
4,440 21.131 720 
312 11,648 1,065 
10,655 55.743 13,059 


Not including 1,423 cattle, 4.464 calves, 42,456 
hogs and 3,808 sheep bought direct. 


8ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Krey Pkg. Co...... re beac 744 102 
Sieloff Pke. Co...... xe éane 
Laclede Pke. Co... 
Honter Pke. Co.... g oere wees owes 
Sokolik Pkg. Co.... amen nee 19 
Shippers 828 41 1.488 
Others 49 322 93 


887 4 1,700 


Sheep. 

10,724 

5.125 

173 a 1,170 


- 9,215 1,488 17,019 
SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 


145 6.923 2.298 
146 6: 2.499 
1% 4. 2. 238 
21 : 


Swift & Co. 
Armour and Co.. 
Others 


11,652 457 
DENVER. 


Cattle. Calves. 

Swhtt. & Oe... .ccer. 127 
Armour and Co 1328 
206 

471 4,835 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 


1,728 


Hogs. 
3,108 
3,063 

Others . 105 i 519 


“7,006 6,690 
Not including 81 cattle bought direct. 


Armour and Co 
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WICHITA. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,42 722 
Dold Pkg. Co 514 66 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 14 
Dunn-Ostertag é cone ean 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 73 eee 433 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 58 jae 175 


Total ; 788 6,040 
Not including 3,271 hogs bought direct. 
ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
2,979 


Hogs. Sheep. 
3,087 2,151 
2,335 17 


Sheep. 
5,123 


9,789 
4,732 2,019 
13,861 9,179 25,013 16,931 

MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1, ae 3,176 11,363 
Omaha Pkg. Co.,Chi. ecce eres 
bi Me es N. Y. wees pen 

R. Gumz & Co. ., Mil. 47 17 31 
Armour and Co., Mil. 1,616 eee 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,} eeee preen 
Shippers 10 q7 
Others 605 107 


Total 3,775 5,424 11,578 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Kingan & Co 1,082 9,599 
Armour and Co 2,187 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. aces. ee 
Brown Bros. 197 
Stumpf Bros. ots a 8 
Indiana Prov. Co... 269 
Meier Pkg. Co eaex 240 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 3 seme 311 — 
Maass-Hartman Co... : éese 10 
Art Wabnitz . aaa 33 
Shippers 22,093 5,557 
Others 378 "115 100 476 


4,727 3,393 36,140 10,634 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Armour and Co 8,181 
Cudahy Pkg. 1,478 wees 
Swift & Co......... 5, 4,565 12,100 
United Pkg. Co..... . pat 117 

Others 40 


Total 


Sheep. 
1,022 
2,301 


Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... jan pene 389 
Ideal Pkg. Co 15 sched 468 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 369 87,384 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 110 90 82,090 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. aben 243 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. — oe 3,521 

A. Sander Pkg ¥ nis 998 eceoe 
J. Schlacter’s =: ° 203 nas 127 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. iste ‘ae 

John F. Stegner Co. 195 <n 
Shippers 29 580 3,531 


2.671 


"$6 
7,728 
Others 302 506 356 332 


3,166 1,943 21,785 11,283 
Not including 854 cattle, 108 calves, 3,735 hogs 
and 1,267 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Aug. 19, 1933, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 

Cor. 
Prev. week, 
1932. 
Chicago 36,428 


maha 


City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


131,220 


70,631 
22,242 
58,784 
43.200 


15,075 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
} ane wg City 


St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
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Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


214,189 
he 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Unton 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Mon., Aug. 14... .18,669 1,43 

Tues., Aug. 15... 9,403 2,171 

Wed., Aug. 16...12,246 1,830 

Thur., Aug. 17 32 

Fri., Aug. 

Sat., Aug. 19 

Total this week..46,912 8,263 
Previous week.... 

Year ago 37, 

Two years ago. :48,961 10, 449 


SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Mon., Aug. 14... 4,643 83 
. 2,599 9 
5 

1 

1 


97,319 


Hogs. 
5, 110 


- 3,493 
-i, a4 
i a. Bos 100 
Total this week.. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago.. 
Total receipts for month and year to Aug. 19, 
with comparisons: 
August— — Year. 
1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 
95,531 1,208, 507 1,202,519 
. 22' 887 288,915 300,075 
-342,893 321,424 4,368,982 4,314,955 
.....173,167. 211,499 2,166,481 2,355,261 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Aug. 19.$ = 4 3 $ 7.15 
Previous week . 2 70 


6.35 
8.90 
13.10 
14.50 


Ay. 1928-1932 ....$11.10 $ 8.40 $ 3.70 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


*Week ended Aug. 19 
— week 


56,505 
*Saturday, Aug. 19, 1933, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. 


*Week ended Aug. 19. a. 000 262 
— week 119: 261 

1932 264 

258 

256 

256 

245 

Avy. 1928-1932 101,700 255 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Aug. 18, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended Aug. 18 
Previous week 
73,775 
CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and ~ during the week ended Thursday, 
August 22, 1933, were as follows: 


Prev. 
week. 
Packers’ purchases 50,763 


Direct to packers 55,765 
Shippers’ purchases 16,286 


122,814 


N. E. YARDS UNDER ACT. 


New England Stock Yards, Somer- 
ville, Mass., has been posted as coming 
within the jurisdiction of the packers 
and stockyards act. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


AUGUST 19, 1933. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
100 
Chicago ‘ 
Kansas City 300 


St. Louis 200 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at four leading Western markets, Thursday, Aug. 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Hogs (Soft oe oily hogs and roasting pigs CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA, KANS, CITY. 
exclu : ° 


SATURDAY, 24, 1933, 


Sheep. 
4,000 


1,400 


Lt. It. 
200 


(140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch 
Lt. wt 


4.30 


to 


Union 
eriods: 


Sheep. 
18,341 
17,006 
17,391 

5,041 


355,261 
TOCK. 


54,41 
57,326 


CES. 
iverage 


73,775 


packers 
ursday, 


Prev. 
week. 
50,763 
55,765 
16,286 


122,814 


St. Joseph 200 
Sioux City 300 
St. Paul 400 
Fort Worth 100 
Milwaukee tone 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburg ose 
Cincinnati 300 
Buffalo 100 
Nashville 100 


MONDAY, 


100 
100 
100 


AUGUST 21, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 22, 


Milwaukee - 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


WEDNESDAY, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


10, 000 


P 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


THURSDAY, 


80 0 
200 
300 
100 


AUGUST 24, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
h 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 25, 


Denver 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 


1,500 
500 
) 


900 
300 


1,000 


1933. 


27,000 
4,000 
6,000 

11,000 
4,500 

300 
2,400 
4,700 

5 
2,000 
6,000 
2,000 


388 


AUGUST 23, 


338 


33232 


bt OD bat et 90 9 ohm ND 90 


323222222 


Hebb 
ou 
323 


When in need of — wt pastinaberte 
classi 


workers watch the 
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d pages of 


. (160-180 a) gd-ch 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch 

Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch........... 
(220- 250 = ) -C 

(251 


. c 
Pkg. sows (275- = Ibs.) med-ch 
(350-425 lbs.) good 
(425-550 lbs.) 
(275-550 Ibs.) good 
Sltr. pigs (100- 130 Ibs.) gd-c 
Ay. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.)..... 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (550-900 LBS.) : 
Choice 
G 
Medium 
Common 


Medium 
Common 


STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : 
| pl ° 
Good 


STEERS (1300-1500 LBS. ) : 


Medium 
Common 


COWS: 


BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 


Good-choice . 
ul-med 


VEALERS: 
Good-choice 


CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
Good-choice 
Cul-med. 

Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

LAMBS: 

(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch 
Com-med. 

YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 lbs.) gd-ch 
Medium 

PWESs: 

(90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch 
(120-150 lbs.) gd-ch 
(All weights) com-med. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended August 19, 1933. 


CATTLE. 


Cor. 
week, 
1932. 


26,874 
26,701 
14,574 
11,919 
4,914 
4,628 
2,267 


St. Joseph 
Wichita 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York a ad City. 
Oklahoma Ci 

Cincinnati 

Denver 


S238 


RB 


. DPD HEC 
: RBZ 

: 8 

+ Oe 


Milwaukee 


153,045 


Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha 

East St. Louis 

St. Joseph , 

Sioux City *. 

Wichita ... 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis . ie 
New York & Jersey Cit 
Oklahoma City “ 
Cincinnati 

Denver 


102,899 
35,752 


9 
4,128 5, BL 


390,474 


54,342 
20,442 
26,439 
East St. Louis 12,704 13,108 
St. Joseph 21,471 
Sioux City 9,721 
Wichita 1,891 
Fort Worth ’ 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 


269,981 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Aug. 18, 1933, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Chicago 
te sy City, Kan 


maha 
ie ne I — St. Louis 00.359 
Sioux Ci 8,297 
St. h. 4 

St. Paul 

N. Y., Newark, J. C.... 


WD... conn civavceven » + 892,343 


Cor. 
week, 
1932. 


96,022 
50,674 
43,258 
41,694 
13,501 
11, 991 
4,307 

af, 372 
311,819 
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Chicago Section 


G. Long, president, Long Dressed 
Beet Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in the 
city this ‘week on business. 


Fred L. Wilson, president, Wilson 
Provision Company, Peoria, Ill., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. 


Lacy Lee, of Trotter, Waldron & Lee, 
is putting in a two weeks’ vacation on 
a ranch near Columbus, Mont. 


President G. F. Swift of Swift & 
Company is spending the month of 
August at Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 25,185 cattle, 4,733 
calves, 59,852 hogs, 36,711 sheep. 


Chicago Central Retail Meat Dealers’ 
association will hold its annual picnic 
at Erhardt’s Grove on August 27. John 
Steindl is chairman of the picnic com- 
mittee. 


D. P. Cosgrove, of Sterne and Son 
Co., is vacationing on a small island 
somewhere in Canada. The island has 
a name, but the boys in the office could 
not remember it. 


G. L. Childress, Houston Packing Co., 
Houston, Tex.; W. F. Gohlke, Walker’s 
Austex Chile Co., Austin, Tex., and 
C. H. Ungerman, Birmingham Packing 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., were among 
packer executives in Chicago this week. 


Fred Krey, president of the Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, is on his way 
back with Mrs. Krey from a summer 
spent at Pasadena, Calif., during which 
period the wedding of son Jack Krey 
was celebrated. 


George W. Martin, Chicago represen- 
tative of John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, is the recipient of congratulations 
from his many friends in packinghouse 
and Board of Trade circles on the 
arrival in his home of a baby girl, born 
on August 23. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 19, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 

Aug. 19. week. week, ’32. 

Cured meats, Ibs. ..17,100,000 17,931,000 18, 951, 000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..40,353,000 38,084,000 30,164,000 
TAMER, cc scaes ac 4,189,000 4,735,000 4,815,000 
Carl Weisel, jr., vice-president of 
Weisel & Co., well-known Milwaukee 
sausage manufacturers, with Mrs. 
Weisel visited in Chicago the last week- 









end, taking in A Century of Progress 
and studying the status of the sausage 
trade under the operations of AAA and 


NRA. 
fe 
INDUSTRY MOURNS C. A. YOUNG. 


Death of Calvin A. Young, founder 
and head of the company which bears 
his name at Johnstown, Pa., is being 
mourned throughout the packing indus- 
try, where his name was synonymous 
with progress, fair dealing and business 
integrity. 

Since 1902, when he founded the 
C. A. Young Company, Mr. Young, in 
addition to developing his own business 
to a position of prominence, gave un- 
stintingly of his time and ability to any 
movement which he considered was for 
the good of the entire industry. His 
firm was a member of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and expres- 
sions of sorrow from members of that 
organization are mingled with regret 
that a man of qualities so valuable to 
the work the Institute is doing should 
be taken from their midst. 


Calvin A. Young, jr., will carry on in 
his father’s place as president and man- 
ager of the company. Associated with 
him are James E. Parks, secretary- 
treasurer, and John J. Burkhard and 
Charles Schellhammer, directors. Mr. 
Burkhard has been with the company 
since its inception. 


. 
HARRY J. KURTZ RETIRES. 


After more than forty-five years of 
activity in the packing industry Harry 
J. Kurtz, superintendent of the Plank- 
inton Packing Co. plant at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has retired on pension. 


Mr. Kurtz began his career in 1887 
with the old Minnesota Packing Co., 
South St. Paul, Minn. In 1897 he joined 
Swift & Company, and successively was 
appointed cellar foreman, pork su- 


perintendent, and plant superintendent. 
He joined the Plankinton company in 
1918. Chester S. Kurtz, a son, is em- 
ployed in the produce department of 
Swift & Company, general offices, Chi- 
cago. 
~ = efe- - 

WATCH YOUR KILLING FATS. 

It is important that killing fats 
should go directly to the rendering ket- 
tle. “PorRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book, explains why 
and gives many other important de- 
tails of lard rendering. 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 
speaauzins IN DRESSED HOGS fom tet Hos sett 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


PACKER COORDINATORS. 


Local chairmen for administration 
under the Institute of American Meat 
Packers of the emergency program for 
processing pigs and sows are as fol- 
lows: 

Boston, Mass.—D. W. Creeden, North 
Packing and Prov. Co. 

New York, N. Y-—George A. Schmidt 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

Newark, Jersey City, etc.—E. G. Hin- 
ton, A. Fink and Sons, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—W. E. Felin, John 
J. Felin & Co. 

Baltimore, Md-—W. F. Schluderberg, 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co 

Knoxville, Tenn.—D. G. Madden, East 
Tennessee Packing Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—J. G. Cownie, Jacob 
Dold Jacking Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—J. J. McAleese, 
Pittsburgh Prov. and Packing Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Chester G. New- 
comb, Lake Erie Provision Co. 

Columbus, Ohio—E. A. Schenck, Co- 
lumbus Packing Co. 

Dayton, O—L. A. Sucher, 
Sucher Packing Co. 

Cincinnati, O—L. W. Kahn, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co. 

Louisville, Ky.—Henry Fischer, Hen- 
ry Fischer Packing Co. 

Memphis, Tenn.—G. D. Strauss, 
Memphis Packing Corp. 

Indianapolis, Ind—W. R. Sinclair, 
Kingan & Company. 

East St. Louis, Ill—Frank A. Hunt- 
er, Hunter Packing Co 

St. Louis, Mo—J. W. Paton, Krey 
Packing Co. 

Detroit, Mich—T. W. Taliaferro, 
Hammond Standish and Co. 

Chicago, Ill—J. G. Agar, Agar Pack- 
ing and Provision Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—H. S. Culver, Plan- 
kinton Packing Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—C. A. Cushman, 
Swift & Company. 

Sioux City, Iowa—James Powers, 
Cudahy Packing Co. 

Omaha, Neb-—William Diesing, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. 

St. Joe, Mo—W. F. Thalp, Swift & 
Company. 

Kansas City, Kan.—C. E. Matthews, 
Armour and Company. 

Topeka, Kan—A. M. Owthwaite, 


Chas. 


John Morrell & Co. 
Wichita, Kan.—A. L. Eberhart, Jacob 
Dold Packing Company. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—W. W. Mar- 
tin, Wilson & Co. 






Phone Webster 3113 
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PLANT PROBLEMS! 


Many Operating 
Tests! 







Price $6 

Plus postage 25c. 

Ko! : U. 8S. Funds 

Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 


Remittance with order. Book Department 
THENATIONAL PROVISIONER “Chicago: Tiimels. 


SoLVES PorRK PACKING 














CHAPTERS 


I—Hog Buying 
Ii—Hog Killing 
Ill—Handling 
Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and 
Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 
Vi—Pork Trim- 


ming 
VII—Hog Cutting 


AR 


oie a wat the Agricultural Adjustment Act or the 
—Ma! n: s 
Gonvestian © ork National Recovery Act? 

Cuts Or maybe it’s your share in the $3,300,000,000 


IX—Lard Manu- 
facture 
X—Provision 
Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork 
Meats 
XII—Soaking and 
Smoking Meats 
XlI—Packing 
Fancy Meats 
XIV—Sausage and 
Cooked Meats 
XV—Rendering In- 
edible Products 
XVI—Labor and 
Cost Distribution 
XVil—Merchan- 
dising 








ORDER 
NOW! 





E YOU GOING 
TO WASHINGTON? 


Either in connection with trade codes under 


Public Works Program? 


In either case your logical headquarters is 
The Willard—adjacent to 


Secretary Wallace’s Office 
Secretary Ickes’ Office 
General Johnson’s Office 

White House. Offices 

Public Works Budget Hdars. 

Farm Loan Board 

P.M. General Farley’s Office 
Railroad Administration 
New Commerce Building 


WILLARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 





a * 








“The Residence of P 
14th and Pennsylvania Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 




















F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange E 
1 








H. P. HENSCHIEN 
ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 


PACKING PLANTS _ 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


PLANT ADDITIONS 





























Ft. Worth, Tex-—A. 
mour and Company. 

Denver, Colo—J. P. Murphy, May- 
flower Packing Co. 

Seattle, Tacoma, etc—W. H. Wells, 
Carstens Packing Co. 

San Francisco, Calif—E. F. Ran- 
dolph, Virden Packing Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif—F. M. Hauser, 
Hauser Packing Co. 


In explaining the selection of these 
chairmen the Institute says: 


To deal with local problems of sup- 
plies, in connection with the processing 
of these pigs and sows—such problems 
as a glut or shortage on any particular 
day—the Institute is arranging for the 
Services of a special temporary local 
chairman at each of the markets where 


A. Lund, Ar- 


Menges A Manse. 


ARCHITECTS — DESIGNERS — CONSULTANTS 
TO THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 
515 N. GRAND BLVD. 





Successors To 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 























more than one federally-inspected pack- 
er operates. 


This local chairman will serve as a 
coordinating agent and will keep in 
touch with the packers on the one hand 
(as to the numbers they can handle), 
and with the commission firms, stock 
yards, transportation agencies, and 
government representatives, on the 
other (as to supplies coming to mar- 


ket). 
a 
QUALITY MEATS WIN AT FAIR. 
For the first twelve weeks of A Cen- 


tury of Progress exposition more than 


1,500,000 frankfurts and 2,350,000 ham- 
burger sandwiches were served at the 
50 stands and six restaurants of the 
concession within the exposition 








Crown Food Company, which has the 
grounds. Popularity of these foods was 
largely due to the exceptionally high 
quality of the product. It all came from 
one plant, and both franks and ham- 
burger were based on _ high-grade 
formulas from which no deviation was 
permtited. Consumer demand in this 
case was another proof that quality 
builds and holds volume. 

ee” eo 


FOOD SHOW FOR DISTRIBUTORS. 


Extensive exhibits of packaged foods 
were on display at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, during the past week in connec- 


tion with the sixth annual convention 
of the National Food Distributors’ as- 
sociation. Practically every type of 
packaged food was on display. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
August 24, 1933. 
REGULAR HAMS. 

Green 

Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 
9% 10 
9% 10 

10 
10% 
BOILING HAMS. 


Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 


16-: 22 range 
SKINNE D H: \Ms. 


Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 
10 10% 


PICNICS. 
Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 

Standard. Sh. Shank. 
5% 
4% 
4% 
41% 
41g 

BELLIES. 

Green Cured 
8S. P. Dry Cured. 


BELLIES. 


Clear 
Standard. Fancy. 


Export 


Standard. Trim, 


OTHER D. 8. 
Extra Short Clears 
Extra Short 
Regular Plates 
Clear Plates 
Jowl Butts 
Green Square Jowls 
Green Rough Jowls.... “ 

L. ARD. 

Prime steam, cash 
Prime steam, 
Refined, in export boxes 
Neutral, in tierces 
Raw leaf 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1933. 


Open. High. Low. 


CLEAR BELLIES 
Sept. .. 6.20 
Oct. ... 6.45 


MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 1933. 
LARD— 
Sept. .. 5.7! 5.75 5.5214 
Oct. 1... & 5.80 5.72% 
Nov. heme exes 
Dec. ... 6.3 6.30 6.02% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. .. 6.3744-42% 6.42% 6.35 
Oct. ... 6.6214-67% 6.67% 6.60 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1933. 
LARD— 
Sept. .. 5.67% 
5.90 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. - 6.37% 6.4214 6.374% 
Ot. ... G@ 6.65 6.62% 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1933. 
LARD— 
Sept. 5.70 
5.92% 
6.15 
6.9744 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. .. 6.42% 
Oct. ... 6.67% 
THURSDAY, 
LARD— 
Sept. .. 5.7 5.85 5.70 
Ot. so. OF 6.02% 5.90 
Nov. cape ccce 
Dec. ... 6.22% 6.32% 6.15 
Jan. ... 6.92% 7.07% 6.92% 
CLEAR BELLIES- 


Sept. .. 6.35 6.37% 6.20 6.20 
Oct. ... 6. 6.60 3 6.50 
om 6.8714b 


6. 6.40 
6. 6.65 
AUGUST 24, 1933. 


8 ‘95ax 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 
LARD— 
Sept. .. 5.85-87% 
Oct. ... 6.02% 
Nov. 
Dec. ... 6.15-6.30 
Jan. ... 7.00-6.95 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Sept. .. 6. = 

; 6.62% 


y: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; — 





ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil....... ecccecccoee 
ib 


i) 


Prime winterstrained ..........sccceces 
Extra winterstrained 


8HS5S5H9H9HNHN8 


ae 
ADDOHAIAIWAIAIDWHOOoOo 


Special neatsfoot . eoccese 
Extra neatsfoot ....... eeccccccecccecees 
No. 1 neatsfoot 


Oll weighs 7% Ibs. } ad gallon. Barrels 
about 50 gals. each. ces are for oil in barrels. 


3 sa9 
re 





COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black fron hoops..$1.45 @1.47 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.35 @1.37 
Ash pork barrels, galv. tron hoops.. 1.524 @1.55 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron aes. 1.42% @1.45 
White oak ham tilerces .40 238 
Red oak lard tierces .........+.4. Hetie t 
White oak lard tierces ............ 2.82 


August 26, 1933, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended August 19, 1933: 

—Week ended—— Jan. 1, 
1933 to 
Aug.19, Aug.20, Aug.12, Aug.19,* 

1933. 1932. 1933. 1933 

M lbs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M lbs, 
SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

20 1,116 50,501 


1,075 
27 


HAMS AND 


To Belgium eons ea 369 
United Kingdom ... y 617 44,876 
Other Europe hae awake 
Cuba é save Se 
Other countries .... 3 14 2.671 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

° 2 239 187 10,79 
To Germany . eee 13 16 
United Kingdom nee 5 11 2 2 = 
Other Europe 7: 65 
Cuba 3: 118 
Other countries .... 32 


PICKLED PORK. 

Tot 48 160 
Tv U nite d Kingdom. 31 65 
Other Europe + 5 
Canada 5 89 
Other countries .... .... 1 


LARD, 


To Germany 

Netherlands jan 
United Kingdom ... < 
Other Europe js G+ 
Cuba 30 

Other countries 139 41 ‘314 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
k ended Aug. 19, 1933. 

Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 
M !bs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M lbs. 
254 48 3,853 
eons cece 8 224 
Detroit i 43 5 


1,34 

Port Huron . ° oases 25 501 
ee : 32 eves 61 

179 10 «1,179 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M lbs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom 
Liverpool 
London 
Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom 


(total) 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 
Other 


*Corrected to July 31, 1933, to include all ports. 
vExports to Europe only. 








CURING vere wane 
8. Sacks, 


Nitrite =i per 100 lbs. delivered bs O 
o 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5 or Sure bbls. $8.95 per 100 
lbs. delivered.) 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. ete Zeb. MB. F.: 
Dbl. refined granulated 
Small crystals 
Medium crystals 
Large crystals 8 
Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 35% 
ag than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more, 
t 


‘alt— 
Granulated, carlots, ~ pee f.o. “s Chicago, 


eee eeeeeeee 


bulk 
——, carlots, Lend “ton, “to.b. ‘Chicago, 
Rock, carlots, per “ton, ‘f£o.b. Chicago : 
—, 
A sage, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 


Seccnd ‘sugar, SO BAN ccsccceue 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined 
crose and invert, New York 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). 
Packers curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%. 
Packers’ curing = & a lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, BS 2%H...00- 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. weary 
- Whoie. Ground. 


utmeg 
Pepper, —= 
pepper: Ca: 


Prime 


Mediu 


400- 
600- 
800- 
Heife! 





30 41,314 


led 
kK, Lard, 
is. M lbs. 


Bacon, 
M Ibs. 


all ports. 


bis. Sacks. 
10 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Prime native steers— Aug. 23, 1983 


...10 @10% 
-- 9%4@10 
54 @ 9% 


Heifers, good, 400-600 ... 
Cows, 600 

Hind quarters, choice ... 
Fore quarters, choice 


Beef Cuts. 


Steer loins, prime ...... 
Steer loins, No. 1 

Steer loins, No. 2 

Steer short loins, prime. . 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer loin ends (hips)... 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... 
Cow loins 

Cow short loins 

Cow loin ends (hips) 
Steer ribs, prime 

Steer ribs, No. 1 

Steer ribs, No. 

Cow ribs, No. 

Cow ribs, No. 3 

Steer rounds, 

Steer rounds, N 

Steer rounds, 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, b 

Steer chucks, No. 2 

Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 

Steer plates 

Medium plates 

Briskets, No. 1 

Steer navel ends 

Cow navel ends 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, No. 1, bnls.. 
Strip loins, No. 2 

Sirloin butts, No, 1 
Sirloin butts, No. 

Beef tenderloins, 

Beef tenderloins, 

Rump butts 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs.. 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Beef Products: 


Brains (per lb.) 
Hearts 


Sweetbread . 

- -_, rib. : 
esh tripe, plain 

Fresh tripe, H. C. 

Livers 

Kidneys, 


Choice carcass @12 
Good carcass § ) 
Good saddles @13 
a racks ;' @8 
@ 5 


Veal Products. 


Brains, each @ 5 
Sweetbreads @25 
Calf livers @30 


Choice saddles 
Medium saddles 
Choice fores 

Medium 

Lamb fries, per Ib. 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib. 


Mutton. 


Heavy sheep .. 
Light P won le 
Heavy saddles .. 
Light saddles 
eavy fores 
Light fores ... 
Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
Mutton stew 

eep tongues, per Ib. 
Sheep heads, pt 4 


Week oniet, Cor. week, 
932. 


14% 
14 
144% @15% 


14 @14% 
14 @14% 
14 @14% 


13% @14 
134%4@14 
184%@14 
11%Q12% 
4@ 8% 
@20 


SSSI) 


3999999999 
SSNRSmomate 
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® 
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988999 
~1 5900 


a 


~ 
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Fresh Pork, Ete. 
13% 


Pork loins, 8@10 lbs, av. 
Picnic shoulders 

Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 

Spare ribs 

Back fat 

Boston butts 

Boneless butts, cellar trim, 


eo 


Neck bones 
Slip bones 
Blade bones 


he OO BDAICIOA 


Brains 
Ears 


Heads 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurts in sheep casings 
Frankfurts in hog casings 

Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.. 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 

Head cheese 

New England luncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon aw. _ 
Tongue sausage .. ‘ 

Blood sausage . 

Souse 

Polish sausage 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs. 
Thuringer cervelat .. 
Farmer . 
Holsteiner 

C. salami, choice 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.. 

C. salami, new condition...........- 
, EF, choice, in hog middles......... 
} all style salami..... 

e 

Mortadella, new condition. 
Capicolla 
Italian ‘style hams.......... cocccvccees 
Virginia hams ........ covccccecee 


@14% 
@15% 
@13% 


eee eee weer essesee 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


4YU@ 4% 
@ 6% 


Regular pork trimmings 

Special lean pork trimmings 

Extra lean pork trimmings 

Pork cheek meat 

Pork hearts 

Pork livers 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 

Shank meat ° 
BG SERED o vcvcsecceoccese eeeveee 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).........-..++++ ° 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and bl oe 
Beef tripe 


= 
hs 


§59599N599999N95 
bth 29 C9 59m RES COE 
KRFLERKK RK 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. R 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............+. d 
CS er re d 
Export rounds, medium............see0. F 
Export rounds, marrow.........sseeeee: d 
WHO. 2 WORKER. ccc cccccccscvcccccccees ° 
Se Ie I Galas sa iain'eigaencnees }5gia 07% 


MAMAS, PORMIEE 55-5 <sessccsswocesssoes 1.40 

Middles, select wide, 2@2%%4 in. diam. 

Middles, select, extra wide, 214 in. and 
2.90 


Dried bladders: 


12-15 in. wide, flat......... weccccee eee lO 
Ey I ian nirewa secingumecn = 
oo et | | RR ee 
6- 8 in. wide, flat so@ss 
Hog casings: 
I, I TO a6 Kise cecccncstaad 2.10 
Narrow, — 
Medium, regu 
Wide, per 100 ep saerentieta SiG Geceign.6 6 Oeeabeuh } FE "30 
Extra My: SS WOR ka ccesewevees as 1.30 
Export bungs alti ahie-s-ube 65 necneeeastaee e .26 
Large prime bungs............cescecces 121 
Medium prime bungs...............00+ ewe 
MOREE WEEE, \ ci vccuseseteocdoege g 
Ms Ne eg i ctenvaecsnsiniceceecwe . 
Stomachs 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Small tins, 3 0 CEBtO ceccsceccscccceses 
Large tins, 1 to crate ...... 


Frankfurt style sausage in sheep easings— 


Genet. tiem, B to GEROD cpcccecccccccccsse Ge 
Large tins, 1 to crate .50 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 tO GALE occcccccccccccccee & 
Large tins, 1 to cfate nrccccccccccccess 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs 


Fat backs, 10@12 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs 
TRUER GONGED ccecccccectccseccosesees 


EK 


S98HN8d95N 
RRARAAD 


* 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs.......ceescocccccccces 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.... 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs... 
No. 1 beef ham 

Insides, s@i2 1 

Outsides, 5@9 ibe. 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs..... 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, “tatted.: . 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.....,.. 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.........+se0.+- 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
16.00 


15.00 
14.00 


Gis 80 
14.00 
13.00 


12.00 


Mess pork, regular 

Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces.... 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pleces...... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
15 


seeeeeee . 5 


Regular tripe, >. Je. 
Honeycomb tripe, . 
— te: a » WER. wcccce 
Pork f 

Pork on hg 200-1b- bbl. 

Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl. 





OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. @li 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @9 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 
-« e kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 
h 

Neuttal in tierces, f.0.b. Chicago... 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Extra oleo ofl .........++e+ ecccee eevee 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 3% 
Prime packers’ tallow 

No. 1 tallow, 10% f£.£.8......0ccccsecee 
No. 2 tallow, GPR Titec bec ck ccapecesis 
Choice white grease 

A-White grease 

B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 
Yellow grease, 10@15%........+.++ wove 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8.......ceeeeee. 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, prompt 

White, deodorized, in bbls., 

Yellow, deodorized 

Soap stock, 50% f.f. 

Corn oil, in aN f.o.b. mills... 

Soya bean oil, 

Cocoanut oil, seller's tanks, f.0.b. coast. 

Refined in bbis., f.o.b. Chicago 


2290 69 48 
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®S95555995 
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Retail Section 


Meat Sales Records 


Provide a Guide for Each Day’s 
Cutting in Western Store 


By DONALD F. KINNEY. 


List each day in pounds all 
meats sold. Determine from this 
record the correct amount of cut- 
ting necessary to supply each 
day’s trade demands. 

This is one of the details of a 
plan used in a Denver, Colo., meat 
market. Costs have been cut as 
a result, and the loss in cut “left- 
overs” has been reduced to a min- 
imum. 

Shortly after the store opens in the 
morning reference to the record book 
is made to determine the exact amount 
of meats that should be cut to meet 
the average demand. The poundage 
sales for that particular day a week 
earlier gives the desired information. 


With these poundage figures as a 
guide, the early morning supply is cut 
shortly after 7:00 o’clock, each sub- 
manager being supplied with the fig- 
ures of his particular department. It 
is then possible for him to cut the cor- 
rect amount and set up the first dis- 
play. 

Each day’s cutting is conducted at 
three intervals—the early morning, 
again at 10:30, and in the afternoon 
at 3:00. The amounts supplied at each 
of these intervals are the same, be- 
cause it has been determined that the 
movement from store opening until 
10:30 is heavy, and continues at the 
same average up until about noon. 
Then it drops off for a few hours. After 
3:00 the meat for the evening meal is 
bought. 


Two-Hour Schedule of Displays. 

“A close check is made on the move- 
ments of all items, so that it is possible 
to decrease the amount of cutting if the 
demand does not: measure up to the 
tabulations on the same day of the 
previous week,” manager J. Z. Melnick 
of the National Meat Market pointed 
out. 


“If such a situation occurs, and it 
sometimes does, poundage total of the 
day is recorded in the usual manner 
together with a few brief notations tell- 
ing that the demand was not up to 
average and giving the possible reason 
for it. 

“Inclement weather usually is the 
most prevalent cause. By making these 


notations, it is possible for us to avoid 
the possibility of cutting a short sup- 
ply of meat on a day when all condi- 


tions are favorable and the demand 
average. If, when the daily reference 
is made, a notation of this sort is 
found, the figures of two weeks ago 
are used, since the variation of sales 
from week-to-week are too slight to 
cause under-supply.” 

In addition to their duties of cutting, 
the sub-managers maintain a two-hour 
schedule for changing displays in their 
departments, both in the store and win- 
dow. This is done only with cut meats. 
Other items, such as lunch meats and 
sausage, are changed once daily. 


Fresh Displays Increase Sales. 


The company has found that bad- 
appearing merchandise will cause sales 
to drop. Customers’ interest is main- 
tained by keeping displays fresh at all 
times. Only a small amount of the cut 
meats is shown in the windows and 
store display cases. The size of the 
set-up on other items is about the same. 
If any cut item has been on display for 
two hours without being sold it is re- 
moved and another put in its place. 
The cut formerly displayed goes into 
stew meat. If any of the luncheon 
meats, or other items included in this 
class, are not sold while on display, 
they are offered as second-class mer- 
chandise. 


“We attribute a large part of our 
steady volume of business to this regu- 
lar schedule of display changes, since 
an increase of sales was noted after the 
policy was adopted,’ Mr. Melnick 
pointed out. “Only a minimum amount 
is used for actual display purposes. 
In that way it is possible to avoid what 
might be a large loss in spoilage.” 

———ge—_ — 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Ernest J. Aries, Celie Goldberg and 
Eva Ballon, all of Yonkers, N. Y., have 
incorporated Grocery & Meat Market, 
Inc., with a capital of $5,000. 











Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to 
figure prices on different cuts of 
beef from the carcass, prepared by 

A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, were 
printed by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER in its i es of D 
ber 24, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
accompanied by diagrams of the 
various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either 
Chicago or New York method of 
cutting—may be Obtained for 50 
each upon application to The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Special prices for 
quantities upon application. 























Rentschler & Bruder, Carroll, Iowa, 
have dissolved partnership. The meat 
market will be continued by William 
Rentschler. 


Art Eby has added a meat depart- 
ment to his grocery business in Ben- 
son, Minn. 


The meat market of Pete Whites- 
carver at Dunning, Neb., was recently 
destroyed by fire. 


A. D. Bruner has sold his interest in 
the Bruner and Sidmore meat market, 
Rockwell City, Iowa, to A. L. Jones. 


Dick Davidson will open a meat mar- 
ket at Dazey, N. D. 


Curtis Placek plans to open a meat 
market at 2400 E. 38th st., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

R. B. Dexter has sold his meat mar- 
ket in Chelsea, Mich., to Adolph Duerr, 
Mr. Dexter has operated the market 
for the past four years. The new owner 
was formerly associated with Loeffler 
& Son. 

Matt Grayhack, veteran Joliet, Ill, 
meat dealer, died recently after a lin- 
gering illness. 

The New Franklin Market House, 
Inc., has been incorporated in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., with a capital of $10,000 to 
deal in meats, groceries and kindred 
lines. Incorporators are Anna H. Niel- 
sen, John M. Hamnes and Jeanette C. 
Hamnes. 

Gard Brothers have bought the meat 
market of Frank Wright in Cylinder, 
Iowa, 

The Schindler Meat Company, 205 
Second st. east, Ashland, Wis., owned 
and operated by Theodore Ernst, has 
changed its name to the Ernst Supply 
Co. Ben Molaskie is in charge of the 
meat department and Maynard Spindler 
heads the grocery division. 

Frank Hess will open a meat market 
in Scottsbluff, Neb. 

Charles Ernst has reopened his meat 
market in Sutton, N. D. 

C. A. Ruddy has opened a meat mar- 
ket at 122 N. 7th st., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

M. G. Ledvina, pioneer meat dealer 
of Wausaukee, Wis., has begun con- 
struction of a new and modern meat 
market building on a site adjoining his 
present store. 

Stanley Matevich has leased the Orval 
Sanders meat market, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., which has been "closed since last 
November 

Ed Walter will open a meat market 
at Armour, S. D. 

Orville Walker is erecting a build- 
ing on Road 6, Tiffin, Iowa, and will 
open a meat market. 

Frank Henning has opened a meat 
market at Alsen, N 

C. N. Kennedy has ‘opened a meat 
market in Oakland, Iowa. 

The Peoples Grocery & Market, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, has opened in its new lo- 
cation at 207 E. Second st. 

Clarence Fowler has purchased & 
meat market in Garrison, lowa. 

Paul Gaworski has purchased the 
Duffey and McVay meat market in 
Fairmont, Minn. 
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August 26, 1933. 


RETAIL MEAT PRACTICES. 


Meat retailing methods in San Fran- 
cisco have been further improved 
through the passage of an amendment 
to the city ordinance regulating the 
sale of meat. Through the efforts of 
the Pacific Livestock & Meat Institute, 
the city and county ordinance regulat- 
ing the sale of various commodities re- 
quiring inspection by the sealer of 
weights and measures now provides 
that “all meat, advertised or sold, or 
offered for sale, at any place of business 
—except shanks, offal, heads and plucks 
and wild game—shall be advertised and 
sold by weight, and shall be weighed in 
a scale by weight or a beam properly 
sealed.” 


Many San Francisco retailers have 
considered it good merchandising to sell 
their meat by the piece. Certain retail 
meat dealers have given short weight 
or, without the customer’s knowledge, 
have substituted meat at higher prices 
per pound than advertised, thus convey- 
ing the idea that the package weighs 
more than it does. 

The following interpretation has been 
given the ordinance as it applies to piece 
selling: If meat is offered for sale and 
price-tagged by the piece, there shall 
also be plainly shown, either upon the 
same tag, or upon another tag on the 
piece, the price per pound. 

Through the cooperation of the San 
Francisco Better Business Bureau, the 
Pacific Livestock & Meat Institute has 
financed a campaign of shopping and 
law enforcement, particularly in respect 
to short weights. This ordinance puts 
additional “teeth” in the law, thus giv- 
ing the Better Business Bureau, as the 
enforcing agency, proper legal backing 
through the district attorney’s office to 
prosecute the few unethical dealers who 
do not comply with the spirit of the 
ordinance regulating short weight. 

The campaign and the ordinance were 
sponsored by and have the full approval 
of ethical independent and chain meat 
markets, the Butchers’ Board of Trade 
of San Francisco (retail butchers), 
Western Federation of Butchers of Cali- 
fornia (butchers’ union) and _ the 
Wholesale Butchers Association of the 
San Francisco Bay area. The Butch- 
ers’ Board of Trade contemplates using 
the full enforcement power of NIRA 
through inclusion of the provisions of 
the ordinance in their code, which is 
now being formulated. 


fe 
KNOW YOUR CASH PATRON. 


One of the difficulties for the retailer 
who shifts from a credit to a cash basis 
is the possibility of his customers losing 
identity insofar as records of purchases 
are concerned. One of the things in 
favor of the charge account from the 
patron’s standpoint, is the fact that he 
is known at the store ,and this being 
true adjustments and other dealings 
are expedited. 

Some retailers have looked upon the 
cash store as a welcome relief from the 
burden of keeping records. This is a 
mistake. Once the customer feels that 
the personal relationship is gone—that 
each purchase is a complete transac- 
tion—the establishment becomes just 
another meat market. ‘ 

_The retailer should know, just as he 
did in the credit days, who is buying 
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from him and how much. In a tele- 
phone complaint it should not be 
necessary to ask a customer the num- 
ber of the sales slip in question. Ledger 
accounts should* be kept and clerks 
should be instructed in each instance 
to obtain the name and address of the 
purchaser. 

Personal contact is the greatest 
builder of good-will. The customer who 
has been accustomed to a charge ac- 
count and the deference which goes 
with it resents, and rightly so, being 
compelled to identify himself by means 
of a sales slip. 


a 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES RISE. 
Fresh meats were about the only 

items of the 42 articles of food included 

in the retail food price index of the 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics which 
failed to show a price increase for the 


Al 


month ended July 15. For example, po- 
tatoes showed a rise of 57 per cent in 
July and were 90 per cent higher than 
in July, 1932. Strictly fresh eggs and 
butter showed earlier and greater price 
advances this year than usual, increas- 
ing 22 per cent and 10 per cent re- 
spectively. 

Increases in the prices of meat in- 
cluded 8 per cent for sliced bacon; 2 
per cent for sliced ham, 1 per cent for 
round steak, and less than five-tenths 
of one per cent for sirloin steak. The 
price of lard increased 4 per cent, that 
of oleomargarine 2 per cent and vege- 
table lard substitute 1 per cent. Plate 
beef prices decreased 4 per cent; rib 
roast, pork chops, and lamb 2 per cent; 
chuck roast 1 per cent. 

Average of retail food prices for the 
month increased 8 1/3 per cent over 
those of June 15 and were 4 per cent 
higher than those of July 15 a year 
earlier. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Aug: 24, 1933: 











Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 

YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 

CED... cccccnvecccvesbusheveswscvessad >. sageswoaes $10.00@11.00 

ese 9. 10.00 
BED oc ccceseesectssccocsesebcccss: SEE  wédwaeesine f 9.00. 
COMMBOR ccccccccccccsecccccccccccsccs GUE COP (= coccvcepee 6.00@ 7.00 

STEERS (500-600 LBS.): 

SE civcsuicanestiusevvdendesbcadcss AEE © <«inecenees 10. 11.00 11. 11.50 

ee ee 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 
PE tec eccden ceetencaeeeatsiosccss i |. -. 2eirwese@es 7.00@ 9.00 7. 9.00 
Ns Rcciunividansesvaceebencersess; Ee | | TAeenswenes 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.50 

STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 

NI oon cots cetineseeattsyeneueenas 9.50@10.50 wees eee 10.00@11.00  10.50@11.00 
errr rere cr tet oe | ize es we 9. 10.50 
I tick esinebetnrneaabbunenes 7.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 9.00 yf 9.00 

STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 

I on aids ana $e uibide as 6146 nae 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 10.00@10.50 
SEE slccugdad Onah ales pesacdemetnpeaies 8308 9.50 7.50@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 9:50@10.00 

COWS: 

SES eS erry erate 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 6.50 8.00@ 9.00 fF 7.50 

I nan Civ ceendesae eer renveeenear 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 6. 8.00 6. 7.00 

DIIINL. o.\s cin. it cia keeesieas Walaie a Mbe ee aile 4.50@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 5. 6.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 

VEAL (2): 

WR occa tsirvicccescdtstingeastcomese 11.50@12.50 10.00@11.00  14.00@15.00 11.00@12.00 
 letaitWein-océcecdhsdotes enen eancuels 10.50@11.50 9.00@10.00 12.00@14.00 10.00@11.00 
NE Cnn 6 np ah glanai oes eheqeeieran 8.50: .50 7.00@ 9.00 11.00@12.00 8. 10.00 
SE obec cwkdeaecadenkinaeteane 7.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 7.00 9.00@10.00 7.00@ 8.00 

CALF (2) (3): 

RM Neds dcccacevsveserensesaderras weaggrtes. ' sbeeraeate 10. SE GR ke c'cd 58400 

I A c8 sccaa mae ewes eweieetcetces Nae. gaveninies 8.50@10.00 nw eee eenee 

DT ddanteheeeeneeresnetavtenceed, Beeenegeen  esevkeeees TOG CE tcc cncves 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 

LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
EAS SA Se wr eee eee 13.00@14.00 18.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 14. 15.00 
Good i .00 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@14.50 

9.00 -00 10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 11. 13.00 

: .00 8.00@10.00 9. 11.00 9. 11.00 

.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 14. 15.00 

.00 12.00@ 13.09 13.00@14.00 14.00@14.50 

-00 10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 11. 13.00 

.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00, 9. 11.00 

MT Si ccV.cebhin Crenesebeesasensnsee Senne |) ~.+ eed domeree 13.00@14.50 14.00@14.50 
REE. cUdscbacghvbecbsedebeebusdes<ame S8éuReseR# . Sree nweees 12.00@13.50 13.50@14.00 


DE ktesabwWiense 6R4e0es ddRee peso 5.5 
errr rr 4.50 
GE coiccvccoccscecccescsisseecewss 3.50 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 


6.50 f 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 
5.50 5.50@ 7.00 5. 6.00 
4.50 4.00@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 


LOINS: 
OO TD. Re: c< cscccnvseccesepexecces 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 13 5.00 
ET SLE. vcceeohkaawoee sent enaebs 11.50@12.50 13.00@14.00 14. 15.00 13 14.50 
BE EE, GU. cecvccscovdecceseostvens 9.00@11.00 12.00@12.50 12.00@13.00 11 13.00 
BOE: TB, Ue | ooo cicvcccdvercetccsecuce 7.00@ 7 8.00@10.50 9.00@11.00 9. 11.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 

PIE BES 55 obdtcccccvserevasweeey GOOD 7.00 sn cccccccce 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
PICNICS: 

Be TK Oa. Secccicdidineicssasindge “denboaenve T.00@ T.50 ca vvecwees 6.50@ 7.00 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 

i CL. ind caa@ias hed eenwe eset THD OHO... .cisaneccss 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@10.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

SE SO hc ce scvcvccvtcessscuscaces GO Blt cbnwcccce |  axcaqnevans,  . setsacnbes 
TRIMMINGS: 

PEE. Stveceddetcesesccwndeeesnetes 4.5 Ee. \denesvnces * vaceesners @deassuene 

BE Giedcescdanioreb.baeutadmaahvenes Cae Ge Saecewecks).\ ‘vabeawtares ||) -cphabenien 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 


(2) Includes “‘skins on’’ at New York and 
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ENDORSE PACKERS’ CODE. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


by H. R. Davison, vice president of the 
Institute. 


Thirty-one packers, wholesalers and 
sausage manufacturers attended the 
Chicago meeting on Friday, August 18, 
and endorsed the agreement unanimous- 
ly. Chas. E. Herrick, Brennan Packing 
Co., a director of the Institute, pre- 
sided, and Wm. Whitfield Woods, pres- 
ident of the Institute, Thomas E. Wil- 
son, chairman of the committee to nego- 
tiate with the government, and F. R. 
Baird, representing the chairman of the 
Institute’s legal committee, explained 
the proposed marketing agrement. 

Those attending the meeting in- 
cluded: 


John G. Agar, Agar Packing & Pro- 
vision Co.; Paul W. Trier, Arnold Bros., 
Inc.; Victor H. Munnecke, P. Brennan 
Co.; H. L. Buehler, Buehler Bros., Inc.; 
Joseph F. Hejna, Arnold Busch Co.; 
Fred Carmignani, Carmignani Packing 
Co.; R. W. Perry, Wm. Davies Co., Inc.; 
Arthur W. Cushman, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp.; A. W. Brickman, IIli- 
nois Meat Co.; Edward C. Jones, A. P. 
Jones, and Phillip W. Jones, Jones 
Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wisc.; 
Henry Levi, David Levi & Co.; F. E 
Wernke, Louisville Provision Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; G. E. Duwe, Mickelberry’s 
Food Products Co.; A. Klopot, Mid City 
Packing Co. and Mutual Produce Co.; 
Wm. H. Gausselin, Mutual Sausage 
Co.; A. H. Weeg, Scott Petersen, Inc.; 
A. Wm. Paulin, Richter’s Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Geo. A. Behling, Supreme 
Packing Co.; G. D. Allman and Ira A. 
Newman, U. S. Cold Storage & Ice Co.; 
N. J. Shore, Wahkonsa Packing Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Theo Weil, Weil 
Packing Co., Evansville, Ind.; Edward 
F. Wilson and Wm. R. Grove, Wilson & 
Co.; Fred L. Wilson, Wilson Provision 
Co., Peoria, Ill.; Elgy Wimp, Wimp 
Packing Co. 

_At Portland, Ore., eighteen represen- 
tives of the meat industry gathered on 
the same day on which the meeting was 
being held in Chicago, and agreed that 
the proposed marketing agreement 
would be satisfactory. B. C. Darnall, 
Swift & Company, regional chairman, 
presided, and vice president Davison 
explained the agreement. 


Eighty-five packers, wholesalers and 
sausage manufacturers gathered in San 
Francisco on August 19 and voted in 
favor of the agreement. E. F. Ran- 
dolph, Virden Packing Co., regional 
chairman, presided. The meeting was 
handled by vice president Davison and 
E. C. Forbes, recently appointed direc- 
tor of the Institute’s Western office at 
San Francisco. 


More Groups Express Approval. 


Three meetings were held on August 
21. More than sixty packers, whole- 
salers and sausage manufacturers met 
in Cleveland, O., at a meeting held 
under the direction of Chester G. New- 
comb, Lake Erie Provision Co., regional 
chairman of the Institute, and unani- 
mously endorsed the proposed agree- 
ment, which was explained by Wesley 
Hardenbergh, vice president of the 
Institute. 


Those present included the following: 
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J. C. Hildebrandt, Cleveland Foods, 
Inc.; Louis Handel, Cleveland Hebrew 
Sausage Co.; T Nash, Cleveland 
Provision Co.; Mose Curtis, of Mose 
Curtis Co.; W. Flick, The Flick Co.; 
I. Kastin, Great Lakes Packing Co.; 
Paul C. Sprencz, Theo. Gutscher Co.; 
A. Hildebrandt, Hildebrandt 
Prov. Co.; L. Haggas, Honeymoon Food 
Prod. Co.; Wm. G. Fletcher, Hygrade 
Food Prod. Corp.; Earl W. Hughes, 
Hughes Provision Co.; John C. Haney, 
Geo. B. Oldham and W. J. Oldham, 
Jones Tri-Mor Sausage Co.; Emil 
Klance, Klance Provision Co.; Christ 
Koblenzer, Koblenzer Bros.; A. L. 
Bloom and K. Kreinberg, Kreinberg & 
Krasny, Inc.; Nelson O. Newcomb, jr., 
and Chester G. Newcomb, Lake Erie 
Prov. Co.; G. R. Stinchcomb, Long 
Dressed Beef Co.; E. L. Schneider and 
J. B. McCrea, Ohio Provision Co.; Ralph 
Osher, Osher Bros.; L. F. Acklin, Pa- 
velka Brothers Co.; Geo. M. Pinkett, 
Pinkett Company; Louis J. Dietz, Bill 
Ryan Provision Co.; Joe Cerny, Sebek 
Bros. Co.; M. Silverberg, Service Pack- 
ing Co.; J. F. Seubert, J. F. Seubert 
Co.; J. M. Rose, State Packing Co.; 
Richard F. Stroh, Stroh’s Sausage Co.; 
E. W. Phelps, Swift & Company; Wm. 
Teufel, Teufel Bros. Co.; T. J. Cook, 
M. C. Teufel and W. B. Smith, Theurer 
Norton Prov. Co.; H. Walcher, Henry 
Walcher Co.; C. A. Webb, Webb Beef 
Co.; P. L. Maher, Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Fred G. Schenk, Columbus Packing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; E. W. Haiback, 
Haiback Brothers; M. Schaffner, Schaff- 
ner Bros. Co., and M. G. Specht, West 
Side Prov. Co., of Erie, Pa.; Walter 
E. Reineman, Fried & Reineman Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wm. L. Wal- 
dock and Harry H. Pfeil, Waldock 
Packing Co., Sandusky, O.; H. M. Shul- 
man and C. M. Van Paris, Hammond 
Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich.; J. E. 
Schlicht and Carl C. Zehner, Zehner 
Packing Co., Bellevue, O.; Louis E. 
Kahn, E. Kahn Sons Co., H. H. Meyer, 
H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Fred C. 
Schroth and Lawrence H. Willig, J. & F. 
Schroth Packing Co., all of Cincinnati, 

.; F. H. Senn, Fairmount Provision 
Co., Alliance, O.; Walter C. Graff, 
Walter C. Graff & Son, and Geo. 
Rasche, Only Sausage Co., New Phila- 
delphia, O.; M. T. Steiner, Steiner Pack- 
ing Co., Youngstown, O.; C. F. Wel- 
hener, Henry Burkhardt Packing Co.; 
Oscar F. Focke, Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
and Louis A. Sucher, Chas. Sucher 
Packing Co., all of Dayton, O. 


Meeting in the South. 


On the same day a meeting was held 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., over which 
H. W. McCall, J. H. Allison & Co., as 
regional chairman of the Institute, pre- 
sided. George M. Lewis, assistant di- 
rector of the Institute’s department of 
marketing, explained the agreement. 
The men attending the meeting gave 
their unanimous approval to the plan. 
The following attended: 


Sam Abraham, Abraham Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Memphis; H. W. McCall, J. H. 
Allison & Company, Chattanooga; C. C. 
Wall ,Armour & Company; R. E. Big- 
gers, Lookout Oil & Refining Co.; R. Q. 
Glass, Balentine Packing Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; C. H. Ungerman, Birming- 
ham Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
N. G. Bowlby, Cudahy Packing Co.; 
David G. Madden, East Tennessee Pack- 
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ing Co., Knoxville; H. A. Bradshaw and 
T. T. Hackworth, Florence Packing Co., 
Florence, Ala.; H. A. Beckman, Geo. A, 
Hormel & Co.; W. T. Lay, Lay Packing 
Co., Knoxville; G. D. Strauss, Memphis 
Packing Corp., Memphis; H. McDowell, 
Swift & Company, Moultrie, Ga.; E. §, 
Papy, White Provision Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. L. How and H. D. Jordan, 
Wilson & Co.; J. Pelofsky, Wilson & 
Co. refinery; N. W. Zimmerman, Chat- 
tanooga Sausage Co.; Max Goldberg, 
Alabama Packing Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; R. P. Gentry, Cookeville Packing 
Co., Cookeville, Tenn.; J. E. Epperson, 
Charleston, Tenn.; F. J. Hermand, Her- 
mand Sausage Factory, Tampa, Fla.,; 
G. E. Morgan, Morgan Packing Co., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Eugene Stoz, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; G. N. Thomas, T. & T, 
Packing Co., Macon, Ga.; I. Heiman, 
Star Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. 
Upchurch, Upchurch Packing Co., East 
Point, Ga. 


On West and East Coasts. 


Meeting on the same day in Los 
Angeles, Calif., packers, wholesalers 
and sausage manufacturers approved 
the proposed plan. Breslin, 
Standard Packing Co., divisional chair- 
man of the Institute, and Frank M. 
Hauser, Hauser Packing Co., chairman 
of the Southern California region, were 
in charge of the meeting. The agree- 
ment was explained by vice president 
Davison. 

The New York meeting was held on 
August 22, under the direction of B. C. 
Dickinson of Louis Burk, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, divisional chairman, and George 
A. Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., regional 
chairman at New York. The agree- 
ment was. explained by president 
Woods, and the approximately two hun- 
dred meat men attending voted unani- 
mously that it be approved. 

Those attending the New York meet- 
ing included: 

Bernard Forst, Jacob Forst Packing 
Co., Kingston, N. Y.; Max Matthes and 
George A. Casey, Wilmington Provision 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; W. E. Medfora 
and W. L. Medford, Chester Packing 
Co., Chester, Pa.; Julian F. Ulmer, 
Jacob Ulmer Packing Co., Pottsville, 
Pa.; Isadore Vogt, Philadelphia; Albert 
F. Goetze, Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Kreil 
and Stanley Kriel, C. G. Kriel Co., Bal- 
timore; J. S. Scala, Scala Packing Co., 
Utica, N. Y.; Louis Maier, Metropolitan 
Prepared Meat Mfrs. Assn., New York; 
Theodore J. Hejl, Havranek Bros., Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; John H. Scheffer, Trunz 
Pork Stores, Brooklyn; C. M. Smith, 
Arbogast & Bastian Co., Allentown, 
Pa.; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, 
Inc., Philadelphia; George A. Schmidt, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
John H. Winder, Stedman Co., Athens, 
O.; K. Woodruff, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Co., New York. 

Herman Hammer, Franklin Pork & 
Provision Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Frederick 
Schnibble, New York; James P. Scan- 
lan, J. M. & P. Scanlan, Inc., New York; 
L. S. Cook, H. Fullerton & Co., Pater- 
son, N. J.; Harold H. Milling, L. Bartel 
Co., Inc., New York; James H. Fergu- 
son, George Wiegert Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; Wilbert D. Jones, Carl A. Weitz, 
Somerville, Mass.; J. E. Wilson, Batch- 
elder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., Boston; 
Meyer Kornblum, Brooklyn, N._ Y.; 
H. L. Skelinger, Wilson & Co., New 
York; Frank B. Weiland, Weiland Pack- 
ing Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; Murdock H. 
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MacInnes, Kimball & Colwell Co., Prov- 
idence, I.; W. F. Rayhill, Rochester 
Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; F. How- 
ard Firor, Frank M. Firor, Inc., New 
York; E. F. Hinton, A. Fink ,& Sons, 
Inc., Newark, N. J.; William E. Felin, 
John J. Felin & Co., Philadelphia; H. 
Rumsey, jr., Henry Muhs Co., Passaic, 
N. J.; W. C. Codling, Albany Packing 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; V. D. Skipworth and 
F. V. Foster, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York; G. A. Handley, Cudahy Packing 
Co., New York. 


F. J. Cooper, Nagle Packing Co., Jer- 
sey City; Charles H. West, Chas. O. 
West & Sons, New York; Max G. Miller, 
Charles Miller Co., North Bergen, N. J.; 
E. R. Dorrance, J. J. Harrington & Co., 
New York; John F. Horstmann, J. J. 
Horstmann & Sons, Philadelphia; Her- 
bert K. Webb, J. H. Brodsky & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia; W. F. Schluderberg, 
Schluderberg-Kurdle Company, Balti- 
more, Md.; Melvyn G. Levy and Jesse 
G. Aron, Aaron Levy & Co., Brooklyn; 
William Rabinowitz, Standard Provision 
Co., Philadelphia; Sidney H. Rabino- 
witz, Colonial Provision Co., Boston; 
R. W. LaBar, Patterson Smoked Fish & 
Prov. Co., Paterson, N. J.; T. E. Ray, 
Swift & Co.. New York; H. Cannon, 
A. Bahrer, New York; Charles Leh- 
mann, Joseph Kiefer, Inc., Brooklyn; 
Arron Caplin, Orzechowski Provision 
Co, New York; M. Greenbaum, 
Greenebaum Co., New York, N. Y. 


Charles H. Bohle, Bohle, Inc., New 
York; William Holschuh, New York; 
Harry C. Errion, Taylor Provision Co., 
Trenton, N. J.; Harry M. Biren, Certi- 
fied Provision Co., Brooklyn; Arthur 
Plant, Gotham Packing Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn; I. Chany, Carmel Provision Co., 
New York; Louis Meyer, Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., Brooklyn. 

On August 23 several packers met in 
Phoenix, Ariz., and approved the pro- 
posed agreement. P. E. Tovrea, presi- 
dent of the Tovrea Packing Company, 
presided, and the agreement was ex- 
plained by director Forbes. 


The final meeting of the series was 
held in Fort Worth, Tex., on August 24. 
Southwestern packers, wholesalers and 
sausage manufacturers gave their ap- 
proval to the plan. James A. Gallagher, 
jr, Mission Provision Co., regional 
chairman, presided. The agreement 
was explained by vice president Davi- 
son. 


——-e 
MUST SUFFER CODE LOSSES. 


Meat packers, wholesale meat dealers, 
or sausage manufacturers having con- 
tracts with the government to furnish 
meat to any branch of the federal gov- 
ernment will be affected by a ruling 


made by the Comptroller General of the 
United States recently. 


This was to the effect that reim- 
bursements for any losses incurred by 
reason of compliance with recovery 
codes cannot be permitted under the 
contract. Ruling on a contract for 
shrinking duck made in a federal peni- 
tentiary the comptroller said: 

“There is no existing legal authority 
for any modification of the terms of the 
contract of January 20, 1933, increas- 
ing the price to be paid by the United 
States because of the operation of the 
National Recovery Act of June 16, 
1933.” The contract, he said, constituted 
an obligation on the company and it may 
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not withdraw therefrom without result- 
ing liability to the United States for 
excess costs occasioned by such default. 
He stated further than there was no 
legal authority ‘*now existing” to use 
appropriated public money to pay an- 
other price than that fixed by the con- 
tract. 


It was indicated that at the next ses- 
sion of Congress the government would 
seek new legislation to permit reim- 
bursement of contractors for losses sus- 
tained as a result of complying with 
government-approved codes. President 
Roosevelt has indicated his willingness 
to put federal contracts on the same 
basis as those entered into between 
private interests, which take account of 
costs incident to codes, but such federal 
action has been found to be in contra- 
vention of the law. 


———_e——— 
HIDE DEALERS ORGANIZE. 


Hide dealers have formed the Na- 
tional Hide Dealers’ Association with 
headquarters at 130 N. Wells st., Chi- 
cago. Dealers who are charter mem- 
bers of the association have been in 
conference for some days preparing a 
code of fair competition which, it is ex- 
pected, will be submitted to the National 
Recovery Administration at an early 
date. 

W. S. Stern, of H. Elkan and Com- 
pany, Chicago, is president of the as- 
sociation; H. E. Abbott of Consolidated 
Rendering Co., Boston, vice-president; 
L. H. Weiler of Charles Friend and 
Co., Chicago, treasurer, and M. J. Weis, 
well-known Chicago hide dealer, is sec- 
retary. Board of directors consists of 
Newton Bissinger, Bissinger & Co., 
San Francisco; Frank C. Saurer, Stand- 
ard Hide Co., Pittsburgh; L. H. Weiler; 
W. S. Stern; E. W. Gruendler, Nortex 
Hide and Produce Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; H. E. Abbott; Lucian Katzenberg, 
Jacob Stern & Sons, Philadelphia; Lee 
Lyon, M. Lyon & Co., Kansas City; S. 
Steinberg, S. Steinberg & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; B. D. Silverman, Ginsberg Bros., 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., and M. I. Kahn, 
S. Sternberg & Co., Asheville, N. C. 


An invitation is extended to the en- 
tire trade to join the association. 
fe 


TO LIMIT DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The amount of butter in storage at 
the present time runs about 20,000,000 
Ibs. above the five-year average. “Be- 
cause of this increased storage butter 
prices recently have declined, causing 
an emergency of great severity among 
the dairy farmers of the United States,” 
says Secretary Wallace. To meet this 
emergency, a definite decision has been 
reached by Secretary Wallace and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion to provide a fund of not less than 
$30,000,000 to carry on a marketing op- 
eration to purchase enough butter and 
cheese to improve present dairy prices. 

“Plans also are being completed that 
will limit production of dairy products 
so that control of the prices of butter, 
cheese and other dairy products can be 
effected at the source.” 

Every branch of the dairy industry 
agreed to contribute to the butterfat 
fund, the department stated. The action, 
it was said, is designed to step up the 
dairy relief program all over the 
United States. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Twenty new members were enrolled 
at the meeting of the Bronx Branch on 
Wednesday of last week. Most of the 
meeting was devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of the NRA codes. In this con- 
nection it was suggested that another 
open meeting be held in the near future. 
This suggestion will be given further 
consideration at the regular business 
meeting on September 6. A luncheon 
for men only will be held on Thursday, 
September 21. 


Another large meeting was held by 
the Eastern District Branch on Tuesday 
evening of this week, when some 
twenty-five new members were added to 
the roll. The evening was given over 
mostly to discussions. These included 
one on the NRA and another followed 
an interesting talk on the home loan 
and state mortgage acts by George W. 
Herz, former assistant district attor- 
ney. This talk was most appropriate, 
as some of the members hold mort- 
gages, while others have mortgages on 
their homes. Another meeting will be 
held Tuesday, August 29, in the large 
ballroom of Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn, 
when there will be a further discussion 
and more details on the NRA code. 


wee eS 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Carl Gundlich, manager Wilson & 
Company’s Westchester branch, is 
vacationing at Lake Dunmore, Vt. 


Max Heilman, manager of Wilson & 
Company’s Empire Market, will leave 
on Saturday for a two weeks’ vacation 
in Pittsfield, Mass. 


Daniel Kilfoyle, advertising manager, 
H. C. Bohack & Co., Inc., is spending 
a two weeks’ vacation cruising around 
Cuban and Southern waters. 


F. V. Foster has been appointed sec- 
retary to V. D. Skipworth, president of 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. J. M. Emmart has 
been made superintendent of the Gobel 
plant at 11th avenue and 40th street. 

Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the health department during the 
week ended August 24, was as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 28 lbs.; Manhattan, 
367 lbs.; Queens, 2 lbs.; total, 397 lbs. 
Fish.—Brooklyn, 70 lbs. Poultry and 
Game.—Brooklyn, 67 Ibs.; Manhattan, 
64 Ibs.; total,131 lbs. 


ee 
HOTEL SUPPLY MEN ORGANIZE. 


At a meeting in Washington on 
August 22 the National Association of 
Meat, Poultry and Provision Purveyors 


was formed and a proposed trade code 
was discussed and submitted to the gov- 
ernment. Representatives of hotel 
supply houses from various cities were 
present. A meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, on August 
30 to complete organization, and all 
representatives of this class of food 
purveyors are invited to attend. It is 
stated that when the code for this group 
is finally approved it will affect the 
entire trade. Those interested may com- 
municate with B. C. Hawley, temporary 
secretary, 434 Sixth avenue, New York 
= Advice and suggestions are in- 
vited. 
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LIVE CATTLE. 
Bteers, MOMIWM 22... ccccccccccccvces @$5.40 
Cows, common to medium............ 3.00@ 4.00 
Bulls, cutter to medium.............. 2.25@ 8.50 


LIVE CALVES. 





Vealers, choice of 9.00 

Vealers, medium .. 5.50€ 7.00 

Vealers, COMMON ......cccccccececee 4.00@ 5.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 

Lambs, good to choice.............+.. $ 8.25@ 9.00 
Lambe, Medium ..ccccccccccsccvcces 7.00@ 8.00 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 160-190 lbs... .........0- +0 een 8 5.00@ 5.15 
Hogs, 170-240 Ibe. ......ceccccccsece 5@ 4.75 
BEGGS, BUO-TSS TOS... cc cccccccccccccce 3.75@ 4.10 
DU Khaki cata bem erence cewcedecareees 3.50@ 4.00 
DRESSED HOGS. 

Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice..... $ 7.00@ 7.25 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, « pepbenpnabeaebeeees 6 2 
Choice, native, yy Neebenpentonante @13 





Native, common reset $3 
WESTEEN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs.............104%@11% 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs...11 12 
Good to choice DER svceiestecess< cae 10 
Good to Choice COWS. ......cseeccesceees 
Common to falr COWB.......ceeeceseeee 6 @T 
Fresh bologna bulls ..........eeseeseee @7 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 

No. 1 18 17 @18 
No. 2 16 15 16 
No. 3 13 12 14 
No. 1 20 20 22 
No. 2 1 15 16 18 
No. 3 12 12 14 
No. 1 14 13 15% 
No. 2 122 12 @13 
No. 1 11% ll @12 
No. 2 rounds............ 9 0 10 @ll1 
No. 8 rounds............ 8 9 10 
No. 1 CHUCKS .....cccces. 9 10 0 11 
Ws BEES cccccccccvee 7 8 9 10 
No. 3 chucks ............ 6 7 8 9 

BODEED, coccdcccccecesee 6 @7 6%4@ 7% 
Rolls. re reg. 6@8 lbs. avg.........--00:- 22 @23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. avg.........+++ ---17 @18 
Tenderloins, ; 6 lbs. avg........- +++--50 @60 
oo 2 i i Gi bcetenecshoece 50 @é60 
Shoulder clods ......ccsesccscecsescecs ll @12 

DRESSED VEAL 

Geek ..ccccece Sdneecéeseeveneressecedes 12 @13 
EL. a6 tu Vereeteiereeereae +nenad wan 10 $") 
GED. ccccvccecceceresewsvecsévectous 9 


Lambs, prime to choice .............+- 16 17 
BOE, GOO. Sececcvecetccetoccccsecese 15 16 
DE, DE. vecavesdeceesrenctedss 12 14 
Sheep, COO ......cecsecscececes coccece 7 
Sheep, oeaten Covevoccsessere eccccccce 4 6 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..14 @14% 
Pork tenderieins, Treg... ..cccccccccsecs 18 @20 
Pork tenderloins, frozen............++.+. 15 @I17 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.... 8 @ 8% 
Butts, boneless, Western............+++ 9 10 


Butts, TOUT, WESC .nccccccccccse 84@ 9 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. oy. -ll @11% 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 1 


DEG \cntcatnondsesasbeudereeséeeee @ 8 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............. 8 @9 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 5%@ 6 
DEE Bbbyewhkcsececcvderesesconecs 5 @6 
SMOKED MEATS 
GE TO, Bi vccccsccccssocess 144%@15% 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg.........-sceeees 144@15% 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg......+-..eee000: 144%@15% 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. = bY ebcccencssoceous 9 10 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg...----++++++++++- 9 10 
City pickled bellies. $@10 libs. av. ...11 12 
Bacon, boneless, Western ............ 14 @15 
Bacon, PE, Ge ccccccecsccesccves 13 @14 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg........-.+000: 11%@12% 
EE WE Es a cccccccecocscceseses 22 @25 
Pe CH, POP ce ccc cccccceccccescoes 24 @26 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg. .....-.eesseeeee 9 @10 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS. 





Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ........... cowece - 25c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal ..........- eeredec 60c a pair 
Beef kidneys ..........- ececcece +++. 10c a pound 
Mutton kidneys .......++s.eee++ - 10c each 
Livers, beef .......- 20c a pound 
Oxtalls ..cccccccese 18c a pound 
Leef hanging tenders. 16¢c a pound 
Lamb frie® .....cccccccccece 10c a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 

Bem Fat ccccccccccccocecosccse @ .75 per ewt 
DE GE. arerewensnecsneqoees @1.00 per cwt. 
Edible saet ...ccccccccccccccces @1.50 per ewt. 
Inedible GUCE cccccccccccccccce * @1.25 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-12% 12%)-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals...15 1.70 1.80 1.85 2.10 
Prime No. 2 veals...14 1.55 1.65 1.70 1.85 
Buttermilk “No. 1....18 1.45 1.55 1.60 
Buttermilk No. 2....12 1.35 1.45 1.50 
Branded grubby .... 6 -75 -85 -30 1.00 
MOMS F sccccccess 6 -75 85 90 «861.00 

BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @19% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)............. 18 2@ tas 
Centralized (90 score)..........cccceces 

EGGS. 

(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections. 16 @21 
Standards 
FUMES cccvcccccccccccescccccevcescoeoece 





LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express............. 15 @16 
PE, BANE. 6 ccccacéaccssceceseercce Sis 
BG, Be awk snccceneceoveseseees 14 16 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...10 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to ene to fey. 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb.. 16 

Western, 48 to 54 = to dozen, lb... 14 

Western, 43 to 47 1 to dozen, lb.. 1 

Western, 36 to 42 1 ibe. to dozen, lb...12 @13 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @12 
Ducks— 

RE UE ccvecevcocecceeceocescée @14 
Squabs— 


White, ungraded, per Ib. 
Turkeys, frozen, No. 1: 


ME EE Waccéccaceveseceseeases + 22 24 
Ge CED. Svercconedcowccsscccaesessd 18 20 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib....... 15 @16 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb...... se @l4 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb........ @13 
—_@—- 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended Au- 
gust 19, 1933: 

93 92 91 90 89 88 87 
score score score score score score score 


Chi. — 21 20 19% 19 18% 18 17% 
N. Y.. 20 19% 19 18 17% 16% 
Boston .. 21% 21 20 19% 19 

Phila. oe; es 20 18% 18 17% #17 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter at Chicago: 











90 89 88 
score score score 
CD occkéccrcncescceuss 20% 19% 18 
DE DOE Sivccecvrceteses 19 18 os 
SE ck vn dccnccedesceedes 21 20 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs) : 
This Last Last —-Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1933. 1932. 
tengo. 56,377 53,635 36,596 2,246,947 2,099,995 
Y.... 67,749 65,369 54,491 2,645,173 2,694,623 
BS . 19,503 20,483 21,785 857,501 816,226 
Phila. .. 17,919 19,644 13,400 670,425 843,972 
Total 161,548 159,081 126,272 6,620,046 6,454,816 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Aug.18. Aug.18. Aug. 19. last year. 
Chicago ...491,422 42,215 42,589,059 21,326,644 
New York.263,905 109,771 19,466,564 17,028,039 
Boston .... 43,483 16,477 17,722,835 6,649,748 
Phila, .... 44.330 48,343 5,220, 146 4,362, 772 
Total ...843,090 216,806 74,998,604 49, 367, 203 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 


August, tou December.......+... @24.00 
Ammonium‘ sulphate, double bags, 
r 100 lbs., f.a.s. York.... nom, 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit........ @ 2.65 
scrap, iariea, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. f.o.b. fish aake a 2.75 @ 10c 
Fish guano, “Forel, pe - 
monia, 10% B. P. Li ....cceeeeee 2.75 & 10¢ 
Fish ateume ecidulated. &% 0- 
nia, 3% A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & 
PEE. occeccceccvccevevsceenes Nominal. 
Soda ate, x Net tOM....csseccees bre} 
in 200-Ib. bags..........s00+ ecccee 25.20 
rch, 100-1. Dae 222 soececse ozs @25.90 
‘ankage, und, ammonia, 
un B. m i sg veeese-ses 2.75 & 10¢ 
‘ankage, ungroun: 0 amm 
ME GeAcdced thbscrnkvenecdelelendaes 2.65 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
ey bone a steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c.i.f............ @26.00 
Bone meal, raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. @26.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 7.50 
Potash, 
Manure salt, 30% _, © al B+. @19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton........ . @ 9.70 
Muriate in bags, — ton. eooee 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton...... 15 
Less temporary Maen 10%%. 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% unground 
60% ground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces .......... + 75.00@ 85.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to “45 ‘ibe. be 


per 100 pieces. sevwe @ 65.00 
Black or olstped hoofs, per RG k5<'s 45.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton @ 65.00 
= bones, avg. 85 “to ‘90 “Tbs., "per 

pieces ... ‘ac ch eeee @ 70.0 
ssn according “to petites ees 75.00@200.00 


en oad 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Aug. 19, 1933, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 19. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,08644 8,250% 7,626 
Cows, carcasses... 626 697 541 
Bulls, carcasses... 334 259 
Veals, carcasses... 7,728 9,392 7,821 
bs, carcasses. 28,430 27,958 30,797 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,303 981 1,213 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 970,971 944,885 407,799 
Pork cuts, Ibs....1,561,803 2,665,350 1,854,858 
Local slaughters: 
MN eectceceeos 8,484 7,917 8,045 
er 12,352 13,336 14,074 
BE. - seeewoudinces 38,783 34,273 35,009 
BED. ccauseisercces 68,782 68,473 75,010 
—_@—__ 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Aug. 19, 1933: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 19. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,593 2,396 1,935 
Cows, carcasses ...... 732 726 761 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 288 265 300 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,352 1,421 878 
. CArcasses ..... ae = 13,528 11,779 
Mutton, carcasses 328 591 
EP ‘314, 625 391,502 330,242 
Local slaughters: 
WEE “cassebeeevceeaae 1,880 1,807 1,738 
BE, a cieewinehsoyanaad 2,826 2,830 2,740 
I Sale: cms oi Hele Peale 16,134 16,083 14,268 
SEEDS bracevicbiave ee sacece ea ee 7,460 5,902 9,545 
—__@—_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Aug. 19, 1933, 


with comparisons: : 
Week Cor. 





ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Aug. 19. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,493 2,271 
Cows, carcasses 1,416 1,788 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 33 25 
Veals, carcasses ...... 972 496 
Lambs, carcasses . 19,716 18,803 
Mutton, carcasses ae 182 958 
Ges: SN ova vaies neue 262, 264,741 323,653 
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OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. | 
Importers and Exporters of 
00 SAUSAGE CASINGS - 
= CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
. Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 























3 HARRY LEVI & CO. 


10¢ Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
.00 723 West Lake Street Chicago 


10 SAYER & COMPANY, INC. PAT IE NT Hog Bunge 
we hearing “an om” _ Hog Bung. Ends 
eee Sewed Casings | »« wii 













































































me Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 
8.0 Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. by the Pioneers Bladders 
70.00 CASING IMPORTERS of Sewed Sausage Casings 
. on ae PATENT Casing Company 
r Correspondence Invited 617.23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 
nded 
i The Cudahy Packing Co. || #7 mu 
3 nt Exporters of g M O N G O L A 
a Selected Sausage Casings ; 
Hs 221 North LaSalle Street . hom The Gut you can’t knock 
S08 the stuffing out of | 
15,010 READ - - 
ws. | || THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MONGOLIA 
‘and REGULARLY Importing Co., Inc. 

It Will Pay You Big Dividends 274 Water Street New York City 





























|| UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


























1 J.. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
14,268 a 
" City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 
Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
reats Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
1933, Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 
2 lord @ uth sueae + DeLected Beef and Sheep Casings sis 
e sin | First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4—2900 
"958 : 
23,653 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


insertion. 


No display. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 





Men Wanted 


| Position Wanted 


Misc. for Sale & Wanted 





Salesmen 


Manufacturer of curing salts and sea- 
sonings, that have met with instantaneous 
success where introduced, has_ several 
openings remaining to complete national 
sales organization. Experience with 
butchers and sausagemakers helpful. Com- 
mission. W-360, The National Provision- 
er, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Accountant 


Wanted, accountant thoroughly fa- 
miliar with packinghouse accounting 
and general routine. Must be alert and 
an organizer of work. W-363, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Sausagemaker 
Sausagemaker with many years’ practical ex- 
perience in manufacture of all kinds of sausage, 


boiled and baked loaves and hams is available at 
once. Guarantee product of perfect appearance, 
uniformity and flavor that will meet competition 
and sell at profit. Best references. W-359, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 





Plant Superintendent 


with over 20 years’ practical packinghouse operat- 
ing experience all departments, killing, cutting, 
curing, rendering, manufacturing, etc., beef or 
pork. Medium and small plant experience as 
superintendent. Handle labor efficiently, operate 
plant economically and get results. References. 
W-346, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Credit Man 


Wanted, credit man who is thoroughly 
familiar with retail meat dealers and 
delicatessen accounts. Must be aggres- 
sive and able to appraise statements for 
credit purposes. W-364, The National 
Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City 








Position Wanted 





Carloading and Icing Foreman 


Position wanted by carloadingforeman. 
Four years’ experience with both large 
and small packers. Available now. Will 
go anywhere. Unqualified references. 
Future opportunity chief objective. W-362, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausagemaker 


A-1 sausage and bologna maker, also 
ham and smoked meat man wants posi- 
tion. Will go anywhere East or South 
on two weeks’ notice. Good references. 
a H. A., 75 Maryland Ave., Crisfield, 





Packinghouse Superintendent 


Superintendent now available. Many years with 
leading packers. Experienced both hogs and 
cattle. Practical in all departments. Turns out 
first-class product. Expert on cured meats and 
sausage. Operates on economy basis and handles 
labor easily without friction. Will go anywhere 
but prefers East, Corn Belt or South. W-365, 
The National Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
|S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











Services 





Attention—Supt. and Foremen! 


Practical packinghouse expert offers 
| his assistance directly to production 
foremen, superintendents and man- 
agers. Will answer questions by mail, 
furnish any formula desired, help cor- 
rect difficulties, improve appearance, 
color and flavor of product. Give ad- 
vice on ingredients, spices, color, curing 
salt, binder, cost figuring, ete. Will 
show you how to get results regardless 
of climatic conditions. Guarantee sat- 
isfaction. Reasonable service charge. 

J. L. WILDE 

37 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, IIl. 











This is only one of 


“ALL THE WORK I COULD POSSIBLY DO” | 


“My 2 ads brought me 4 = = I could possibly do and many inquiries.” 
many such letters THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER recei 
regularly. Let our “Adlets” help you, also. . ee 














Abattoir and Packing Plant 


For sale, modern abattoir and pack- 
ing plant in Washington, D. C. Capac. 
ity 5,000 hogs and 300 cattle per week, 
FS-361, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Small Sausage Factory 


For sale, small sausage factory in Okla- 
homa. All necessary sausage making 
equipment, large cooler, York ice machine, 
all in excellent condition. Price very rea- 
sonable for quick sale. Take advantage 
of this opportunity. W-338, The National 
oe 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





Hydraulic Press 


For sale, 1 Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co, 
1100-ton press with pump, complete. 
Fine condition, price $1,700, F.O.B. 
Norfolk. Write FS-366, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice Machines; Boilers; 
Pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


Wanted, all kinds of packinghouse ma- 
chinery and equipment, either single 
machines or complete equipment of pack- 
ing plant, sausage factory, or rendering 
plant. Good price for right equipment 
W-327, The National Provisioner, 407 § 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Hydraulic Sausage Stuffer 
Wanted to buy, one 200-pound second- 
hand hydraulic sausage stuffer. Write 
to Smith Bros. Packing Co., Chicago 

and Prospect St., Sioux City, Iowa. 














G. A. Felder 


98 Gansevoort St. 








FELDER & JOCHSBERGER, Inc. 


PACKINGHOUSE BROKERS 
New York, N. Y. 
Phone Watkins 9-1868-9 


L. Jochsberger 











GEO. H. 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bildg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


JACKLE 


Bro 
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GOOD FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 





























25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 
































4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


D Pe t 
New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street eee 





Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty tis 
John J. Felin & Co., Ine. ae 























Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. Qtek Tare 





Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 
Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon At _Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
















BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 
































——— 





Py Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Strategically Located 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 





HONEY BRAND| 






Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb - Sausage Specialties 
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While every precaution is taken to insure 


accuracy, 
tion of this index. 


we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional charge or omission in the prepara- 











Wilmington Provision Company | 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Liberty | 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages— Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc. 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 























Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


F CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
U 


. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


fas 


PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
enna ct 





ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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PORK PRODUCTS —SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





ALBANY Packine Co.Ine 


ALBANY, 17.% 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 


“Since 1827” 


Ottumwa, lowa 
Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 


Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 














Superior Packing Co. 


Price Quality Service 


Chicago 








DRESSED BEEF 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Carlots Barrel Lots 


St. Paul 
































foods of Unmatched Quality 


"ESsKay 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 


Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 


Schenk Bros. 


TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine r—they are always in favor 
The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Columbus, Ohio 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 








FRANKFURTS 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 











ee cetmcenammnaasr 


Paradise 


Brand 
Hams Bacon Lard 
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Theurer-Norton Provision 


Company 


CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 
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RATH PACKING Co. 


% ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, lowa 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 








BuFFALo ~ OMAHA 


WIcHITA 














KINGAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 




















THE E. K AHN’s SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORE at ener GTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruff W. ©. Ford A. Hogan P. G. Gray Co. 


406 W. 14th St. 38N. Delaware Av. 681 Penn. Ave it H.W. 148 State St. 














Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm, G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C,. Rogers, Philadelphia | 


























St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Bell & McLetchie, Boston 


Washington, D. C. 
O. L. Roeder, Philadelphia H.D. Amise Fetters, Md. 














Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "73 seus. Philadelphia 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 





























ANNOUNCES 


A NEW 
WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE 


QUALITY 


Where an experienced engineering and sales force is 
always at your service. The primary purpose of this 


new office is to establish a closer contact with the 


Western Packers, Renderers and Sausage Makers. 
EQUIPMENT : 


The San Francisco ANCO office now replaces the one 


formerly located in Los Angeles. 


We suggest that all Packers, Renderers and Sausage 
Makers west of the Rocky Mountains benefit by the 
saving of time afforded you by our new office and 


address your correspondence to— 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


111 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 


Phone Sutter 2197 


INDUSTRY 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Bastern Office ‘ 5323 S. Western Boulevard Western Office 


117 Liberty St. 111 Sutter St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 














SHOW OFF YOUR MEATS WITH ATLA ; 


Swift's Atlas Gelatin was perfect 
for just one purpose making jellied meat 


It is: — CLEAR... . Allowing the meats to show off 
to real advantage. 


TASTELESS . . . Not interfering with the 
flavor of the meat. 


HIGH TEST... For this reason, very 


economical. 


We believe that more Atlas Gelatin is used for jelli¢ 
meats than any other brand. 


Atlas meets in purity all government requirement 
and state or federal pure food regulations. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Guarantee: “If you are not 100% pleased with the gelatin — both as to results 
and economy—you may return it to us at our expense.” 








